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PUT ON YOUR SHOCK ABSORBER 


FOR YOU WILL THINK SOMETHING HAS HIT YOU WHEN 
prices are quoted on Arsenate of Lead for next season, providing 
you are quoted on lead to be made from fresh, new material. Low priced 
Lead for 1916 means either low quality or Lead with a disappoint- 
ment in it. @ We may not be all wise, but we are all right in 
pleading with you to order right quick your Lime and Sulphur So- 
lution and Arsenate of Lead, to be shipped when you want them. 
This advice is mighty cheap to you and mighty good for you. 


@ It would please us to have you 
ask for our new REX Spray Guide. 


THE REX COMPANY 


P. O. Box 712 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Mention The Cornell Countryman 


BURPEE’S SEEDS GROW 


For forty years we have rendered faithful service. For forty years 
we have tried to make each year’s service more nearly ideal. This un- 
tiring effort has built for us not only the World’s Largest Mail Order 


Seed Business, but also a world-wide reputation for efficient service and.. 


undisputed leadership. 

Much more opportune than anything we ourselves may say about 
Burpee Quality Seeds, are the many remarkable things our thousands of 
customers and friends have said and continue to say about them. These 
customers return to us year after year, not because seeds cannot be 
found elsewhere, but because of our superior quality and service. 


Anyone who is not thoroughly satisfied with the products raised can 
have his money back any time within the year, for such is the guarantee 
that protects all who plant seeds bought from Burpee of Philadelphia. 


FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY EDITION OF BURPEE’S ANNUAL 


“The Leading American Seed Catalog” for 1916 is unlike any other 
catalog. The front cover illustrates in nine colors the greatest novelty in 
Sweet Peas, the unique “Fiery Cross.” The back cover shows the two 
famous Burpee Bantams, Golden Bantam Corn and Blue Bantam Peas. 
The colored plates, six other Burpee Specialties in Vegetables and the 
Finest New Burpee Spencer Sweet Peas; also the New Gladioli, Fordhook 
Hybrid. This Silent Salesman is mailed free. A postcard will bring it. 
Write to-day. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & COMPANY 


SEED GROWERS 
Burpee Buildings Philadelphia 


BEPRFSE RSE e see oe sea 





How to Go About 


Buying 


A Greenhouse 


Perhaps you have a notion it’s going 
to be quite a task. 

Promptly dispel the notion 

There are worries about it—but 
that’s our end of it. We will, if you 
wish, do every pari of the work from 
the turning of the sod to turning on of 
the heat in your completed glass 
garden. 

The first thing to do now, is send 
for our “Two G's Booklet” or ‘Glass 
Gardens, A Peep into Their Delights,” 
and see if there are any subjects in 
it that seem to meet your needs. If 
so, we can promptly give you a price 
on any one of them complete. 

If you fail to find any quite satis- 
factory, then we will take pleasure in 
making for you a special design. In 
which case the work room should har- 
monize with your other buildings. <A 
photograph of such buildings would 
then be of great assistance to us. So 
will you kindly see that one is sent us? 


All these preliminaries can generally 
be carried on by correspondence; but 
frequently it is an advantage to have 
one of us come right to your grounds, 
look over the proposed location and 
talk things over generally with you. 
This we are always glad to do. li 
often results in our being able to make 
several advantageous suggestions. 


When you have finally ordered your 
house, we at once start to get the 
materials ready in any one of our 
three factories. Everything when it 
reaches your grounds will be cut and 
fitted ready for immediate erection. 
Because of this, the rapidity with 
which the house goes up, will surprise 
you. 

And now let us suggest that this is 
a particularly fortunate time to build. 
Materials are bound to be _ higher. 
Everything points that way. 

Shall we send the Two G’s Booklet 
or come and see you? 


O. 


SA LES OFFICES 


CHICAGO, Rookery Bldg. 
NEW YORK, 42nd St. Bldg. 
TORONTO, Royal Bank Bldg. 


ROCHESTER, Granite Bldg. 
BOSTON, Tremont Bldg. 


CLEVELAND, Swetland Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, Franklin Bank Bldg. 
MONTREAL, Transportation Bldg. 


FACTORIES 


IRVINGTON, N. Y. 


DES PLAINES, ILL. 


ST. CATHARINES, Canada 
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Do These Questions Interest You? 


== 
1. Do you want to do your spray- 

ing in one-eighth the time it 

now takes you ? 


2. Do you want to do your spraying 
with one horse and one man? 


3. Do you want to protect your 
orchards from their worst in- 
sect and fungus enemies at the 
most valuable time ? 


4. Do you want to do your spraying | 


at practically two-thirds the 
present cost per tree ? 


NVESTIGATE at once the New Dust- 
ing Method applying insecticides and 
fungicide. Write The Niagara Sprayer 
Company for full information concerning a 
new dusting machine. We manufacture 
an improved dusting outfit and the finest 
dusting materials it is possible to obtain. 


The Niagara Sprayer Company 


MIDDLEPORT, N. Y. 
Also manufacturers of the Famous SOLUBLE SULPHUR COM- 
POUND, the Scientific Powdered Spraying Material which 


Dissolves Instantly in Hot or Cold Water 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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FARMERS’ WEEK 
AT CORNELL 


THE NINTH ANNUAL GATHERING OF 
THE FARMERS OF NEW YORK 
WILL BE HELD 


FEBRUARY 7-12, 1916 


At theNEW YORK STATE COLLEGE of AGRICULTURE 
At CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, N. Y. 


EXHIBITS - LECTURES - DEMONSTRATIONS 
FOR THE WHOLE FARM FAMILY 


REDUCED RATES ON THE RAILROADS; A TIME WHEN 
FARM DUTIES ARE LIGHTEST; MAKE THIS YOUR ANNUAL 
VACATION—A REAL RE-CREATION 


YOUR COLLEGE YNVITES YOU 
REMEMBER THE DATE, FEBRUARY 7-12 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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“Electro” Brand Spray Chemicals 


To have clean fruit you must use sprays that have been tried out for 
years, and are not experimental. 


Why save a few pennies in first cost, when it may mean dollars lost 
in the fruit: 


“Electro” Arsenate vu. Lead, both paste and powder, were among the 
first ever put on the market in America, and have always been successful. 


ASK FOR PRICES AND ANALYSES 


THE WEAVER HARDWARE CO. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Western New York Distributors 


Manufactured by 

E a E rc THE VREELAND CHEMICAL COMPANY 

[Sama v R O 50 Church Street New York 
Factory - - - Little Falls, N. J. 


Do not accept substitutes! Be sure you get “Electro” Brand Arsenate of Lead 


TO THE CLASS OF 1919 
Established in 1868 with the University 


The Corner Bookstores 


have supplied every class that ever entered Cornell 
Thousands of Agricultural Books are on 
our shelves—both Required and Reference. 
We deliver the goods to your room--- 
‘Books at our Sheldon Court Branch, in 
College Ave.---Required supplies for ‘your 
work for all departments : : 


INVESTIGATE OUR PROFIT SHARING PLAN 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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Skyscrapérs 


The tallest 
office building in 
the world is the 
Woolworth Building, 
New York City. It is 
$ 55 oe high, a Ty 
7,500,000, and is fire- | 1 | 
proofed with over 30,000 . a een Ml 
tons of NATCO Hollow Tile. mer } 
Safe against fire, wind press- it i 
sure and shock and built for all sib 1 it 
time, it is a lesson to you, Mr. VERE 1 
Farmer, when figuring on a silo and Fil! ; y 
other farm buildings. The same material [ f 
with which we have fireproofed the majority 
of skyscrapers of North America is being used 
extensively for the construction of the NATCO 
Imperishable Silo and all other types of farm 
buildings. For permanency, service and economy 


Build With Natco HollowTile. 


Best for the city and best for the farm. NATCO buildings are weather 
proof, decayproof, fireproof and frost-resisting. They are attractive, 
too—buildings you'll be proud of. 
Send for our new book “‘Natco on the Farm.” Fully illustrated from 
‘, | Photographs and construction details of all types of farm build- oe 
, ings. Tell us what you are going io build. perforated shell 
F Also ask for catalog describing the ever popular idi 


providingfirm 
Natco Imperishable Silo— anchorage for 


‘‘The Silo That Lasts For Generations’’ ae aoe 
A perfect ensilage preserver in 
all parts, through all weather 
conditions. Hand dsome, dur- 
able, convenient is ‘‘the 
skyscraper of the farm’’ 
and a most valuable ad- 


dition to your farm 
buildings. 


National 
Fire Proofing Company 


- 1136 Fulton Building 
Tcll us what you are thinking o : 
building. We have plans for barns, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ib 23 Factories—Short hauls— 
coin cribs, garage, etc., free. Prompt shipments. 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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Do You Own a 
Troy Calendar? 


We received a letter a day or so ago from one 
of our good customers, in which he stated his 
way in keeping up to date regarding the many 
improvements going on at the University. He 
always bought a Troy calendar in which the 
views were new each year and especially well 
taken. The price is only one dollar and the 
postage if mailed out of town. Many people 
use several of these in giving to their many 
friends. 


The Co-op. Sells 
The Books You Need 


We would refresh your memory regarding the 
fact that the”second term is coming. You 
will recall the successful effort made by us to 
supply you the books needed last fall. After 
Christmas you will want to get some good 
books with your Christmay money. Let the 
Co-op. order these for you if they are not in 
stock. You will recall that the Co-op. has 
many books in stock not actually required in 
school work, but which are recommended 
strongly. 


THE CO-OP, Morrill Hall 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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SNOW BOUND 


‘““We minded that the sharpest ear 
The buried brooklet could not hear, 
The music of whose liquid lip 
Had been to us companionship, 


And, in our lonely life, had grown 


To have an almost human tone.” 


(From Snow-Bound by J. G. Whittier) 
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The Hydraulic Ram 


BY B. B. ROBB, ‘11 


Assistant Professor of Rural Engineering, New York State College of Agriculture 
at Ce rnell University 


The hydraulic ram is an automatic 
device by which the fall of a compara- 
tively large volume of water furnishes 
power to raise a part to a height great- 
er than that of the source, by taking 
advantage of momentum and the in- 
elastic properties of water. The orig- 
inal inventor was a man named White- 
hurst, of Derby, a mechanic, who built 
his first ram about 1772. He had ob- 
served what is so familiar to most of us, 
that if water flowing through a long 
pipe with considerable velocity is sud- 
denly stopped, a heavy rise of pressure 
is produced within the pipe, occasion- 
ally causing it to burst. Like Watt with 
his observations of the steaming kettle, 
it occurred to Whitehurst that advan- 
tage might be taken of this phenomenon. 

If-a small branch pipe is taken off 
the main near its lower end, a small 
quantity of water will be forced up this 
branch, to a height far greater than that 
from which the water originally fell. 
It is said that even though the White- 
hurst ram was exceedingly crude and 
operated by hand, it was nevertheless 
actually used until about 1800, when 
Joseph Michael de Montgolfier, of 
France, devised a plan by which the 
Whitehurst ram was made automatic 


in its operation. This greatly added 
to its practical utility. The hydraulic 
ram of to-day, with only a few minor 
alterations for increasing its efficiency, 
is practically as Montgolfier left it. It 
is claimed that some of the rams of the 
original pattern as modified by Mr. 
Easton, who acauired from Montgolfier 
the British manufacturing rights, 
still operating. 

If simplicity were the only factor in- 
volved the hydraulic ram would be uni- 
versally used, as it is mechanically the 
simplest self-contained pumping unit 
known. But unfortunately its use is 
restricted by certain physical conditions. 
In order to make use of this simple lit- 
tle machine, one must have an abundant 
supply of water in the form of a flow- 
ing stream with considerable fall. In 
other words, the major portion of the 
supply is used to force the minor por- 
tion to the point of utilization. There 
should be between the levels of the 
supply and the location of the ram a fall 
of three feet or more, although with a 
sensitive ram installed under favorable 
conditions this fall mav be as little 
as two feet, and rams have been opere?- 
ed with a head of only eighteen inches. 

The actual height to which water may 


are 


* The author of this article wishes to give credit to Professor H. W. Riley, 
’*01. and Mr. L. E. Hazen, of the Department of Rural Engineering, for assisting 


in the preparation of the article. 
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be lifted will depend on the supply 
head and on the design of the ram, some 
raising water only ten times as high as 
the supply head, while others will de- 
liver to twenty-five or thirty times as 
high zs the supply. 

The amount of water raised depends 
on three factors—the distance the sup- 
ply water falls, the height to which the 
delivered water is raised, and the quan- 


ffeservoi 


OVcelvery Pipe 


Sranrapipe 
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successive blows (made by its rushing 
down the drive pipe), drives a portion 
of itself into the air dome and up the 
delivery pipe. 

The essentials of the hydraulic ram 
(Fig. 1) are, a supply pipe, a discharge 
pipe, and a reservoir, or air chamber; 
the lower end of the supply pipe is 
enlarged to form the impact chamber. 
Besides these parts there are two valves, 


<sAirdome 


Valve Sterr7 — 


Stroke Aqdjusiment— 


FIG. 1. 


tity of water wasted. Within the range 
of practical operation the smount of 
water delivered will vary from as little 
as one-fifteenth of the quantity supplied 
to as much as one-quarter or one-third 
of that amount. 

The principle of operation of the hy- 
draulic ram is comparable to that of 
driving a nail into a piece of wood with 
a hammer. It would be impossible to 
push the nail into a piece of hard wood 
by means of pressing against its head 
with a hammer, but if the nail has been 
started and is then hit successive blows 
with the hammer it will be gradually 
driven into the wood. Hence the prin- 
ciple of the ram is that the water, by 


<Ccelivery Pipe 


= _ 


noww wre 


i>ywwact Chamber 
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THE SIMPLE HYDRAULIC RAM IN CROSS-SECTION 


one between the impact chamber and 
the air dome, the other between the 
impact chamber and the outer air. The 
former is a check valve, preventing 
water once in the air dome or the de- 
livery pipe from returning to the im- 
pact chamber. The latter, called the 
impetus, or waste valve, is assisted in 
opening by a spring or a_counter- 
weight. The length of stroke of the 
impetus valve is usually adjustable. 
The cycle of operations (shown dia- 
grammatically in Fig. 2) of the hydraulic 
ram is as follows: The start is at A 
in figure 2, with water flowing down the 
drive pipe into the impact chamber and 
out through the impetus valve, B, ac- 
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quiring during this stage considerable 
velocity. Soon this velocity through the 
ram becomes so great that the impetus 
valve is carried shut (C, Fig. 2). Now 
water is incompressible; no steel bar 
could be more rigid than that mass of 


water coming down the drive pipe. It 
has no place to go to, and its inertia, 
with terrific driving force, is expended 
against the closed impetus valve and 
against the valve leading into the air 
dome. As a result, since water is a 
fluid and free to move in any direction, 
it rushes rapidly into the air dome (D, 
Fig. 2) and is gradually brought to a 
standstill by the reaction of the confined 
air. This reaction is so determined that 
the inrushing water is not only stopped 
but is rebounded like a billiard ball from 
the cushion, sending the water backward 
along the drive pipe. This is indicated 
in the sketch (D, Fig. 2) by the arrow 
pointing in the reverse direction. This 
recoil of the water leaves a part of the 
space in the impetus chamber unoc- 
cupied; or, in other words, a partial 
vacuum is formed, under the influence of 
which the impetus valve drops open. The 
water recovers from the rebuff given it 
by the air and again starts flowing out 
at the open impetus valve. Since the 
valve in the air dome has been forced 
shut, the air pressure relieves itself by 
discharging water up the delivery pipe. 


> 
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Theoretically this is all that should be 
necessary for the ram to operate, but 
unfortunately the air in the air dome 
is gradually absorbed by the water and 
in a little while the cushion would be 
lost. In order to avoid this there is 


FIG. 2. 


DIAGRAMATIC 
REPRESENTATION 
OF THE RAM CYCLE 


(RILEY) 


tapped in the base of the ram, as shown 
in the sketches, a little hole called the 
snifting valve. If we watch the action 
of the tiny stream spurting from the 
snifting valve we find that it is vibrant 
as well as intermittent, showing that the 
actions attending recoil are complex. 


When the rebound comes and the par- 
tial vacuum forms, air slips into the im- 
petus chamber (D, Fig. 2) through the 
snifting valve and is carried into the 


dome by the succeeding drive. Thus 
we have the ram cycle, and one of thsee 
little machines, if given a steady sup- 
ply of water, will operate continuously, 
day in and day out, for years with but 
little cost or attention. 

When installing a ram it is very im- 
portant to protect it and the drive and 
delivery pipes from freezing (Fig. 7). 
Usually a small pit or well is built, in 
which the ram is located. A sufficient 
drain should also be provided to remove 
the waste water, as flooding reduces the 
efficiency of the ram. A ram will work 
under water, however, provided there 
is a net fall in the supply. 

By the law of conservation of energy, 







































































































































































FIG. 3. 


Section of Hydraulic Ram 
Showing Valves 
Chambers. 
B, impact 


and 
A, air-dome; 
chamber; C, 
snifting valve; E, air- 
dome check valve; F, im- 
petus valve; G, drive pipe 


and delivery pipe. 


the quantity of water entering the ram 
multiplied by the distance of fall should 
equal the quantity of water delivered by 
the ram times the distance raised. If we 
let f equal the fall in the drive pipe, 
h equal the delivery head, Q equal the 
quantity of water supplied by the reser- 
voir, and q equal the quantity of water 
delivered, this fundamental expression 
would be: 

Qf = qh 
Unfortunately, however, friction losses 
in the pipe and imperfections in the 
ram prevent this formula from holding 
true. In computing the capacity of an 
actual ram we must correct the ideal 
equation by introducing a correction 
factor, which is really the mechanical 
efficiency of the ram. Putting the cor- 
rected’ expression into words, we would 
say that the water supplied times the 
distance of fall times the mechanical 
efficiency of the ram equals the water 
delivered times the distance raised; or, 
if k equals the correction factor then 

Qfk — qh 

Qfk 

or @q= h 
In practice k equals from 60 to 66 per 
cent. 

The inertia of the moving column of 

water in the drive pipe is very great. 
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If the drive pipe is very long, it is pos- 
sible for this inertia to be too great 
for the valves and the working situation 
of the ram. There is a fairly definite 
relation between the length of drive pipe 
and the head on the ram. The fol- 
lowing formula for determining the 
proper length of drive pipe is deduced 
from one more complex given by the 
Rife Hydraulic Engine Company: 


h? , .002 
f n _ f 


in which n=0.12 when h/f is 10 or 
less, and n= 0.08 when h/f is between 
10 and 20; when h/f is more than 20 
this formula does not hold. 
we know this formula 
pirical. 

Should it be found that the length 
of drive pipe is less than the distance 
from the supply necessary to secure 
proper fall, a standpipe is placed in the 
supply line (Fig. 1). The purpose of 
this standpipe is to maintain the head 
but shorten the driving column to the 
proper length; therefore it must be an 
open-top pipe, rising slightly above the 
level of the supply. 

The operation of a ram is regulated 
by varying the length of the impetus 
valve stroke. Shortening the stroke in- 


L= 


So far as 
is purely em- 
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Performance Curves 
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creases the number of impulses per 
minute. The performance of a typical 
ram operating under fixed heads but 
with varying lengths of stroke is repre- 
sented in a set of three curves, shown 
in figure 4. 

For abscissa we have length of im- 
petus valve stroke. The ordinates are 


FIG. 5. 


- 


| 
Delivered. | 


gallons of water per hour on the one 
hand, and delivery ratio on the other. 
The first curve is called the water de- 
livered curve. It is the amount of water 
that the ram actually delivers for the 
various lengths of stroke. On a very 
short stroke the ram delivers no water, 
merely maintaining the pressure; there- 


A hydraulic ram pumping from a spring to a gravity tank 
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fore this curve does not pass through 
zero. The second curve, showing the 
amount of water used, represents the 
quantity of water which flows into the 
ram—part to be wasted, part to be de- 
livered. The third curve is obtained by 
dividing the water delivered by the wa- 
ter supplied for each length of stroke. 
This curve is interesting in that it shows 
at what stroke we get the most water 
delivered in proportion to the water 
supplied to the ram. It will be noticed 
that this curve rises very rapidly to a 


- Orive Water Standpipe 


Valve Stern 
Stroke Adjustrrverzt- 


Irerpetus Valve 


N a J] 
al 


Drive Pipe 
Corsrectiors 


FIG. 6. 


maximum and then gradually falls away. 
Now, if we either shorten or lengthen 
the stroke from this point of greatest 
efficiency, we get less water in propor- 
tion to the amount supplied; if we 
lengthen the stroke we use more water 
and deliver more, but if we shorten it 
the reverse is true. 

These curves tell us also that if our 
supply of water is small it is best to 
set the ram for the largest delivery 
ratio. If, however, the quantity of sup- 
ply water is unlimited, we can afford to 
lengthen the stroke and get more water 
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delivered at a greater expense in waste. 
Should it happen that our water supply 
is so limited that we cannot set the ram 
for the high point on the ratio curve, 
it would be much better to get a small- 
er machine. 

The hydraulic ram is generally used 
to pump directly into a tank (Fig. 5) 
from a stream or a spring, in which case 
the head pumped against is nearly con- 
stant. It is possible, however, to pump 
directly into a pressure tank; if this 
is done, care must be taken not to draw 
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THE DOUBLE ACTING HYDRAULIC RAM 


the pressure down too low, as great 
range of pressure is likely to stop the 
ram. No particular damage will be done, 
but one must go down to the ram and 
start it again. 

It sometimes happens that one has a 
spring emptying into a stream. It is de- 
sired to have the spring water pumped 
to the house, but the supply of spring 
water is so limited that there is not 
enough to waste through the ram in 
order to do the pumping. By making 
use of the double-acting ram (Fig. 6), 
the energy of the creek water may be 
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used to force the spring water to the 
point of utilization. 

The double-acting ram works on ex- 
actly the same principle as the single- 


acting ram just described. There is 


Fi. 7. 


a 


mined by relative heads of respective 
supplies, size and shape of impact 


chamber, and length of impetus valve 
In order that the impact cham- 
ber may fill promptly, an auxiliary tank 


strokes. 


Og ee 
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A hydraulic ram pumping from a stream to a gravity tank. The neces- 


sary supply head obtained by means of a dam 


one additional feature, however. Water 
from the clean supply enters the im- 
pact chamber and passes toward the 
open impetus valve, while the dirty 
water from the drive pipe is already 
flowing out at this valve. When im- 
pact occurs, the clean water, being 
nearer the air dome check and pre- 
vented from returning the way from 
which it came by the supply check, is 
forced into the air dome. The extent 
of mixing of the two waters is deter- 


or standpipe is placed in the clean water 
at a considerable distance away with 
the supply head low. This arrangement 
greatly reduces the extent of mixing. 
The only requirements for successful 
operation of the double-acting ram are 
that both sources of supply be higher 
than the ram. If the clean water has 
greater head than the dirty water, the 
loss of clean water through the impetus 
valve will be considerable. 





FOREST STUDENTS IN CAMP 


BY BRISTOW ADAMS 


STUDENTS AND PROFESSORS TOGETHER IN A WOODS CLASS 
All work was based on actual conditions and on practical problems; every man 
learned to correlate theory and fact 


“This is no vacation!’’ 

Such were the words of a song which 
was very popular in a certain section 
of the Adirondacks during the past 
summer. These words were feelingly 
uttered on many occasions by a group 
of some twenty seniors and graduates 
in the Cornell forest school during the 
third, or summer, term. Yet the fact 
that they had the time and the inclina- 
tion for singing indicates in some de- 
gree that life was not wholly a burden. 
On the other hand, it must be admitted 
that a good many who went to the 
camp had to readjust their views, and 
came to realize that their roseate anti- 
cipations of camp life were not in the 
least like the actualities of work and 
study which they found. The men ar- 
rived in camp on a July morning, in 
the midst of a cold, and clammy, and 
foggy, foggy dew, which was a good 
deal more than a Scotch mist. How- 
ever, their tents were soon habitable 
and the weather was unable to dampen 
their spirits as much as it had dampened 
their clothes and bedding. 

The camp was in no sense a summer 


resort. The men had reached it by go- 
ing to Tupper Lake and from there to 
St. Regis Falls. From St. Regis Falls 
it was four miles through the woods to 
the head of Lake Ozonia, and then the 
length of Lake Ozonia to the holdings 
of Mr. F. A. Cutting, who had agreed 
to permit the forest students to use his 
woods as a field of study. After that, 
another three miles through a real 
forest of mixed hemlock and hardwoods, 
with some spruce in the flats, brought 
the students past sawmills and lumber 
camps to the place that had been select- 
ed for their headquarters. 

The camp, stretched out along the 
logging road—which was _ facetiously 
termed ‘‘Broadway’’—was near a small 
stream in which trout were supposed 
to lurk. Certainly the stream was cold 
enough. If the students failed to dem- 
onstrate whether the trout were there 
or not, it was because they respected 
the wishes of Mr. Cutting and refrained 
from casting a line into the stream. 
The stream itself was not deep enough 
for swimming, so one of the first tasks to 


which the fellows set themselves was 
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the construction of a dam that would 
give the required depth. After it was 
finished the daily morning plunge be- 
came a fixed part of the program of 
camp life, and in this plunge profes- 
sors and students shared alike. Usu- 
ally there was an evening plunge also, 
and sometimes one at midday if the 
work permitted a return to camp. For 
some the morning ablution proved a 
little onerous, particularly toward the 
end, when, in September, frost on the 
ground and ice on the board that led 
to the pool, combined with the chill 
of the air and the water, made the ex- 
ercise somewhat rigorous. 

All the members of the forestry staff 
were in attendance at the camp at one 
time or another during the summer, as 
were also Dean Galloway, Professor E. 
S. Savage, and Professor Bristow Adams, 
of Cornell, and Professor Lovejoy, of the 
Forest School of the University of Wis- 
consin, who gave a very valuable series 
of talks and demonstrations. Profes- 


sors Recknagel and Bentley were in at- 
tendance during all of the third term, 


and Professor Spring came up as soon 
as his duties in the summer school at 
Cornell permitted him to get away. 

The work consisted of silvicultural 
studies, of forest mensuration, and of 
administration studies. Four of the 
men made a special trip over Labor Day 
to the former Cornell plantings at Ax- 
ton, and inspected the plantings of pine, 
which the cutting of the hardwood trees 
had made necessary in order to renew 
the original pine character of the forest, 
practically all of the larger pine trees 
on that tract having been taken out in 
earlier lumbering operations. 

There were daily visits, under in- 
structors, to the various cuttings, to the 
log slides and skidways, to lumber mills, 
and to different types of forest. There 
were lectures in the combined dining, 
study, and lecture hall, a frame building 
immediately adjoining the cook house— 
these two being the only permanent 
structures. 

In the words of the song, the refrain 
of which has been quoted, “Exams came 
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off on schedule time’’; and they were, 
if one might judge from the comments 
of the men who took them, pretty stiff 
“exams.” At the end of the term there 
were the regular final examinations, and 


SUNDAY MORNING CEREMONIALS 
Some of the men acquired considerable 
tonsorial skill 


in the period immediately preceding 
these the camp was peculiarly quiet and 
studious. 

There were no visitors, no distract- 
ing elements, and no temptations to go 
to the movies because there were no 
movies to go to. 

There were, however, certain recrea- 
tion features. The students fraternized 
on good terms with the lumberjacks, 
and earned the liking and respect of that 
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THE FORESTRY CAMP IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
Brown tents, each occupied by two or more students, stretched along a logging 
road called “Broadway”—In the background the combined mess hall and study room 


somewhat critical and sensitive class of 
workers, who usually look upon the for- 
est student with an amused tolerance 
bordering on contempt. The students 
played baseball with the lumberjacks in 
the one small clearing for miles around 
large enough for a baseball field—even 
though the game was complicated by 
stumps—and were beaten. It must not 
be supposed from this, however, that 
the students could not play a reasona- 
bly good game of ball. There was a 
large proportion of athletes among them, 
and as a whole they were remarkably 


clean-built and well set up. For ex- 
ample, some of the men were 'varsity 
athletes, as Bird, number 2 on the crew, 
Irish, intercollegiate miler, Tinkham, of 
the cross country team, Fielding and 
Zimm, of the swimming team, and var- 
ious others of only slightly less prowess. 

At the end of the summer camp 
there was a great bonfire, with the lum- 
berjacks and sawmill men for miles 
around listening to the stunts of the 
college men and furnishing stunts of 
their own in the way of songs and 
speeches. This was the climax of the 


STUDENTS MEASURING LOGS ON A SKIDWAY 
The advantage of working where lumbering operations were being actually car 
ried on gave unexcelled opportunities for the study of timber utilization 
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extra-curricular activities at the camp 
itself. The next morning the camp was 
cleared up, the study-hall windows were 
hoarded and nailed tight, duffle-bags 
were packed, and tents were struck. 
Most of the men, however, went on to 
Dickinson, the home of the camp cook, 
who had endeared himself to all by his 
iands and his patience. At Dickinson 
they gave an entertainment which, ac- 
cording to local report, is likely to live 
jong in the traditions of that town. 

It is quite beyond the possibilities 
of space to give here all of the many 
sidelights that had to do with this, the 
first full third-term period of the Cor- 
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nell forest school in the woods, but 
they live in the minds of those who par- 
ticipated and in the songs and stories 
that were developed. Most of all, the 
camp showed up the qualities of all the 
men there, students and faculty alike. 
If it so happened that there were streaks 
and mottled spots in a man’s make-up 
and disposition, the camp showed them. 
If he had strength, initiative, adap- 
tability, and other qualities that the 
classroom failed to bring out, the close 
contact in the woods brought them to 
the fore, and it was the unanimous opin- 
ion of all there that uniformly the good 
points were preeminent. 


a 


A Question Concerning Lime 


BY P. R. YOUNG, ‘16 


One day last summer, as I was on my 
way home from the railroad station 
with a load of pulverized limestone, 
a farmer of my acquaintance drew 
up and accosted me with the question, 
“Do you think that stuff is really good 
for anything?” I told him I thought 
it was very good for a great many 
things in the farming line, to which he 
replied: ‘Well, I don’t! I  wouldn’t 
give a cent for all there is of it.”” Then 
came the story of how he had bought a 
few tons the year before, put it on some 
of his seeding, and now could see a dis- 
tinctly poorer stand and crop where he 
had put it. With the final word, ‘Let 
me tell you, I’ve had enough of that 
stuff,” he drove on, leaving me rather 
at a loss to account for such a result. 
For I knew that all the land in that re- 
gion was suffering for lime. 

Could it be that his land had actual- 
ly failed to respond to the application 
of lime? or was it possible that he was 
only talking for effect? Neither hy- 
othesis seemed reasonable. Again, it 
light be possible that he was buying 
00r, useless stuff with very little avail- 

ble value. Even this seemed impossi- 
in view of the rigid laws regarding 
totement and guarantees of analysis, 
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backed up by a system of state inspec- 
tion. The results from impartial analy- 
sis of all lime, fertilizers, and other soil 
dressings are gathered and are pub- 
lished in a bulletin. This would seem a 
pretty effective means of keeping the 
products up to their stated analyses. 
Later in the summer, however, I had a 
little experience which seems to shed 
a new light on the subject, and per- 
haps explains the disgust of my farmer 
friend. 

By demonstrating its worth, and by 
considerable argument, I managed to 
get three or four of the conservative 
farmers of my neighborhood to purchase 
with me a carload of ground limestone. 
They had all heard more or less about 
the necessity of lime for their land, 
and were all still more or less doubt- 
ful as to whether it would pay. Never- 
theless, they agreed to take a few tons 
each from my carload, leaving such de- 
tails as the selection of any particular 
brand entirely to me. 

Correspondence, and a comparison of 
analyses and fineness, led me to decide 
on a certain well-known brand of lime- 
stone, with a guaranteed analysis of 
94 per cent of carbonates and ground 
fine enough so that 80 per cent of it 
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would pass through a 100-mesh screen. 
To this particular firm whose product 
I had chosen I sent my order, enclosing 
the cash. The car came in good shape, 
about the middle of August, and the 
various investors took their apportioned 
amounts. The whole affair was con- 
sidered settled. 

About the first of September Mr. E 
M. Baker, agronomist at the New York 
State Experiment Station at Geneva, 
and a friend of ours, came over in his 
car to spend a few days with us. He 
noticed the limestone stored in our 
barn, and, as he has charge of all analy- 
ses of lime at the station, he said that 
if we cared to have him do so he would 
take a sample of this lot back with 
him and analyze it. We told him to go 
ahead. 

In the course of two weeks it hap- 
pened that I visited him at Geneva. He 
then informed me that, to his surprise, 
our lime had analyzed only 63 per cent 
of carbonates, instead of the guaranteed 
94 per cent. He was quite as surprised 
as I was, the company in question havy- 
ing always lived up to its professions, 
and he advised that I take the matter 
up with them directly. By this time 
I did not have much good feeling to 
spare toward that particular company, 
and I wrote them a letter. In a few 
days along came a stranger who intro- 
duced himself as a representative of 
the company and requested facts at first 
hand. He got them! After mature de- 
libeiation, he came to the hopeful con- 
clusion that there was a big mistake 
somewhere,: preferably in Mr. Barker’s 
analysis. 

In order to decide for a certainty, he 
took a good, fair, composite sample 
from my bags and carried some back 
to the works and some to Professor 
Fippin at the College of Agriculture, 
who forwarded it to the Department of 
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Agricultural Chemistry. We agreed that 
all future action would be based on a 
comparison of the two analyses. The 
representative of the company was very 
fair-minded on the subject; he intimated 
that we would get our money back if 
there had been a mistake, but he was 
convinced there had been no mistake, at 
least on the company’s part. 

In the course of a week, I received 
an apologetic letter from the sales man- 
ager of the firm, stating that Mr. Bar- 
ker’s analysis was right and that the 
product delivered to us contained but 
63 per cent of carbonates. The letter 
also bore a rather hazy explanation of 
the difficulty, stating that, through care- 
lessness of some workmen, some low- 
grade commercial limestone—building 
stone, perhaps—had been run through 
the pulverizer and sent to us. In order 
to prevent any further mistakes, the let- 
ter continued, all cars of limestone 
would hereafter be individually analyzed 
after loading and before shipping. 

The company offered recompense, 
either by replacing the lime with a car- 
load of real lime, or by returning the 
money. With no noticeable hesitation, 
we took the money. 

It was just by chance that we dis- 
covered the situation. Had not my 
friend happened to make that analysis, 
we should have gone hopefully along 
and limed our land with 63 per cent 
lime. There could have been no appre- 
ciable results; and like the man on the 
wagon, we should have said, “It’s no 
good.” 

How many cases like this are never 
discovered in the bags, but have gone 
on all the way to application and a lack 
of results, I do not know, but it might 
be worth looking into. This episude 
indicates that it may be advisable to get 
an individual analysis whenever possi- 
ble. 





Bees asa Side Line on the Farm 


BY E. R. ROOT, Medina, Ohio 


There is perhaps no one side line on 
he farm that will yield larger returns 
inder careful management than bee- 
eeping. Inasmuch as bees require care, 
hey are well adapted to the farmer 
who thinks he has no time to take up 
iny new venture. Beekeeping affords 
no royal road to wealth, but in an aver- 
age year bees will yield a good income, 
and also a considerable amount of pleas- 
ure for the other members of the fam- 
ily. In addition the bees serve a use- 
ful purpose on the farm in pollinating: 
processes, as will be pointed out later. 

Bees, poultry, and gardening go well 
together. Aside from the direct pe- 
cuniary gains from intelligent handling 
of the three lines, it gives the boys and 
girls on the farm something to do. They 
should be taught business methods. 


They should be charged with the cost 
of the bees and the poultry, and should 


be credited with the earnings. 

The question may be asked whether 
the bees will work for nothing and 
board themselves. Not quite. They re- 
quire intelligent care and attention at 
certain seasons of the vear. A few days 
in the spring should put them in proper 
condition for increase and for the har- 
vest to follow in June and July in the 
northern States. A little care in the 
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honey season to give the bees sufficient 
room will enable them, if the season 
is at all favorable, to produce a fair 
crop of honey. 

What is a fair crop? Much will de- 
pend on the form in which the honey 
is produced. If it is extracted, from 
fifty to seventy-five per cent more 
liquid honey can be produced than there 
would be of comb honey. But, on the 
other hand, comb honey brings practical- 
ly twice as much money. The produc- 
tion of extracted honey requires less 
attention, and perhaps is better suited 
for general farm work, than the pro- 
duction of comb honey, which occa- 
sionally requires swarming. It is recom- 
mended, therefore, that the average 
farmer procure hives of ten-frame 
Langstroth size, and with enough upper 
stories, or supers, to take care of the 
crop that may be produced during the 
year. If this extra room is provided 
in time, there will probably be very lit- 
tle swarming, in case the keeper care- 
fully follows a good textbook giving 
directions, not only on how to manage 
the bees, but also on how to prevent 
them from swarming and at the same 
time take care of the few swarms that 
do come out. 

If the beekeeper 


wants extracted 


AN APPLE ORCHARD 
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honey, from fifty to seventy-five pounds 
of extracted honey will be a fair crop. 
If he wants comb honey, the amount 
might be perhaps half as much. Ex- 
tracted honey will bring, in round num- 
bers, anywhere from 10 to 15 cents a 
pound at retail, while comb honey will 
bring from 20 to 25 cents a pound. It 
is therefore possible for any one to pro- 
duce honey to the value of from $3 to 
$10 in a season, from a single colony 
of bees. Such yields are not uncommon 
when there are not more than from half 
a dozen to a dozen colonies on a farm, 
and where the bees have free access 


to all the nectar that is within a range 


of a mile and a half. If, however, there 
are from two to three hundred colonies 
in this area, the yield may not be more 
than from ten to fifteen pounds per 
colony. Such a case is called “overstock- 
ing,” and it is rare that more than from 
ten to fifteen colonies are found to a 
radius of a mile and a half. It follows, 
therefore, that the average farmer can 
keep a few bees and make larger rela- 
tive returns if these are intelligently 
handled, than can be obtained by the 
professional beekeeper who numbers his 
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colonies by the thousand, and who will 
have as many as one hundred colonies to 
a radius of a mile and a half. 

If the bees did nothing more than 
furnish fine honey we should consider 
them a good investment on the farm. 
But they do more than this. They ena- 
ble the farmer to grow more and better 
fruit, if he has fruit on the place; more 
and better clover; more and better buck- 
wheat. Nearly every farm has an or- 
chard and some small fruit. Without 
bees in the locality, the crop of cher- 
ries, peaches, apples, plums, and pears 
might be very small. While there are 


Investigating a hive of 
bees. There is pleasure 
as well as profit in a few 
bees 


certain classes of insects that help to 
pollinate fruit trees, the bees are out 
in the spring in such force that they 
outnumber all other insects combined, 
and therefore do practically all the 
work of pollination. In the case of cer- 
tain varieties of fruit that are sterile 
to their own pollen, there would be al- 
most no yield of fruit were it not for 
the presence of bees. If a farmer has 
any doubt of this point, let him cover 
the limbs of certain of his apple, peach, 
and cherry trees with mosquito netting 
before they come into bloom, keep them 
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covered until after they bloom, and 
mark the limbs. The result will be that 
almost no fruit will set on those limbs 
that were covered. 

So important and valuable are the 
services of bees that the largest and 
most extensive fruit growers of the 
ountry are putting bees on their places. 
[he famous Repp Brothers, of New Jer- 
sey, grow apples by the carload. About 

year ago they made the statement 
that they would about as soon think 
f going without spraying and pruning 
their trees as of going without bees. 
Bees they must have, especially since 
the variety of apples they grow is Wine- 
sap, which is sterile to its own pollen. 

Very near us is an apple orchard of 
50 acres. Until recently this orchard 
had never yielded a large crop of ap- 
ples, the reason for which the owner 
did not know. He finally leased the 
orchard to a practical apple grower, 
who, as soon as he took possession, be- 
gan spraying and pruning the trees, 
and then asked to have bees put on the 
place. Fifty colonies were placed there, 
one colony to every acre of fruit trees. 
The crop previously had not averaged 
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much more than 500 bushels of poor, 
gnarly fruit; but after the bees were 
introduced, a crop of 16,000 bushels 
was harvested. These men would not 
think of growing apples without bees, 
any more than they would try to run 
a farm without men and machinery to 
operate it. 

Two years ago the cranberry growers 
of Cape Cod, on increasing their acre- 
age of cranberries, discovered that they 
were not getting the yields of cran- 
berries they had expected from the in- 
creased acreage. The introduction of 
bees increased their crop nearly ten- 
fold. 

It follows, then, that the average 
farmer, even though he obtained no 
honey during the season, would be am- 
ply repaid in more and better fruit and 
better seed on his farm. And when I say 
seed, I mean the clovers of various kinds 
and the buckwheat. The grasses and the 
grains do not need the agency of bees: 
but the finest and the best of fruit, es- 
pecially the modern varieties, all the 
clovers, and buckwheat, do require the 
agency of bees in order to get a full 
yield. 


The Value of Potash for Potatoes 


BY JAMES B. MORMAN, Kensington, Md. 


Every crop of potatoes grown removes 
a large quantity of potash from the 
soil. Potatoes are grown principally 
to be sold off the farm, so that little 
of the potash is restored to the land by 
being fed to livestock as is the case 
with many forage and cereal crops. 

It has been maintained by some ex- 
periment station scientists that it is not 
profitable to farm without potash. 
While satisfactory yields can be ob- 
tained on many clay and loam soils 
without this fertilizer, other lands that 
have been extensively cropped absolute- 
ly require the application of potash in 
ome form if they are to yield a profit 
on labor and capital. The fact is that 


soil conditions vary in different parts 
of the country, which makes it impossi- 
ble to lay down any set rule. But the 
problem of supplying our garden, truck, 
and farm lands with sufficient potash 
under existing conditions is becoming 
one of no small importance. 

As regards tke production of pota- 
toes, a few figures will indicate the sit- 
uation. The Rothamsted Experiment 
Station has shown that land which yields 
300 bushels of potatoes to the acre 
loses 108 pounds of potash per acre 
in the form of potassium oxide (K? 0). 
Every ton of potatoes, therefore, con- 
tains about 13% pounds of potash. 

The average yield of potatoes in the 
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United States in 1912 was 113.4 bush- 
els per acre. On this basis the potash 
removed that year by the potato crop 
averaged 41 pounds per acre. Potatoes 
were grown on 3,711,000 acres of farm 
land, the crop of 420,647,000 bushels 
removing 152,151,000 pounds of potash 
from the soil in 1912. The sweet pota- 
toes grown the same year amounted to 
55,479,000 bushels, which removed about 
20,300,000 pounds of potash. The total 
potato crop, therefore, resulted in a loss 
of soil potash for the year of 
172,451,000 pounds. 

Potatoes rank high in the consumption 
of potash. This is shown by the follow- 
ing comparison with the weighis of pot- 
ash removed by a few other crops: 


Potatoes, producing 300 bushels per acre 
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stances, more or less potash is 
plied to the land. 

In this regard farm wastes differ in 
potash content. Professor Russell, of 
the Rothamsted Experiment Station, 
says that the leaves of mangels from a 
40-ton crop of roots contain 150 pounds 
of potash, “equivalent to eleven hun- 
dredweight of kainit. It is evident that 
the leaves represent a useful source of 
potash, and should not be wasted; they 
should be spread evenly on the soil and 
plowed in; decomposition rapidly begins 
and the potash is set free.”’ Beet leaves 
also contain relatively large quantities 
of potash, and could readily be used as 
a fertilizer for potatoes. 

Mineral substances 


sup- 


are the natural 


Potash 


in pounds 


removed 


Hay from well-manured land, at 2% tons per acre 


Clover hay, yielding 2 
Ordinary meadow hay, 1% 
Oats 


2 tons per acre 
tons per acre 
(straw), yielding 32 hundredweight per acre 


Wheat (straw), yielding 36 hundredweight per acre_______- S 
Oats (grain), yielding 60 bushels per acre______________- 4 


Wheat (grain), yielding 40 bushels per acre 


Home Sources of Potash 

Potatoes and other crops may be 
grown, however, without the applica- 
tion of imported potash salts. For the 
past ten years I have grown potatoes 
on the same land by the use of home 
supplies of potash. Every farm has 
many organic sources of potash which 
can easily be utilized. Moreover, by 
proper cultivation to make available 
the potash in our subsoils, there need 
be little or no diminution in yield of po- 
tatoes for some time to come. 

All organic matter contains some pot- 
ash. When these substances decay, the 
contained potash is liberated. Professor 
Hopkins, of the Illinois Experiment Sta- 
tion, has pointed out that, besides yield- 
ing up nitrogen, the decay of clover and 
other leguminous roots also increases 
the solubility of potash minerals in 
soils. By plowing under organic sub- 


supplies of potash in soils. The potash 
in the upper strata, however, has been 
largely used up by long cultivatien. 
Deep plowing of soils will therefore be 
found a great aid to farmers in bring- 
ing nearer to the surface untouched 
potash minerals. These can be made 
available for crops by soil microorgan- 
isms and decaying organic matter. 


Many waste organic substances are 
to be found on every garden and farm 
which may thus become available 
sources of potash. Among these may be 
mentioned dried weeds, trimmings 
from hedges and shade trees, orchard 
prunings, corncobs, threshing wastes, 
and numerous other organic products. 
These waste materials should be burned 
and converted into ashes, the amount 
of potash in the residue varying with the 
material burned. Analyses of the ashes 
of various garden and farm wastes give 
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results in potash content approximate- 
ly as follows: 


Corncobs ----- 


Trash from hedgerows------------ 
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however. The potash in them is in the 
for of potassium carbonate (K?2 CO®%), 
Per cent 


of potash 
10 to 40 


Ee ee ee ee ee eee 9 to 18 


Hedge, tree, and orchard trimmings- ------- 10 


Threshing wastes___.____- 


Weeds and other organic wastes__-- 


These figures showing the percentage 
of potash in ordinary waste farm mate- 
rials compare well with the best pot- 


ash fertilizers. German sulphate and 
muriate of potash contain from 48 to 
50 per cent of potash, while kainit con- 
tains only 12 per cent. Corncob ashes 
contain a high percentage of potash. In 
the Corn Belt States many grain ele- 
vators burn corncobs for fuel; this 
would prove a profitable source of pot- 
ash for American manufacturers of fer- 
tilizers. Where soils are in need of 
humus, it is better to turn the leaves 
and threshing wastes directly into the 
soil instead of burning them. 

I have found corncob ashes of great 
fertilizing value. During the summer 
months corncobs are used as fuel in my 
home, and the ashes are carefully pre- 
served or applied immediately to crops 
that require plenty of potash. In fact, 
all ashes from organic substances burned 
on the place are gathered and used on 
the garden. 

Organic ashes possess one drawback, 


> 


10 


sii Sagal « ‘ 


Irish and sweet | 
potatoes grown 
on land fertilized 
with home sup- | 
plies of potash 


which is very soluble in water. For 
this reason all organic ashes must be 
protected from rain or dew, or they 
may lose a large part of their fertiliz- 
ing value in a single day. If the mate- 
rial is burned on the iland on which the 
potash is required, no harm is done 
thereby because the soluble potash 
leaches into the soil. Otherwise the 
ashes should be gathered as soon as 
they are cool enough to be handled. 
Ashes of organic origin containing po- 
tassium carbonate may be mixed with 
superphosphate and kept until the time 
for their use if they are retained in a 
dry place. Being readily available as a 
potash fertilizer, organic ashes are es- 
pecially valuable for potatoes. 

The various farm manures are sources 
of potash. Where crops are consumed 
on the farm, a large proportion of the 
potash content of the crop is recovered 
in the manure and so is returned to the 
soil. About 90 per cent of the potash 
in farm feeding stuffs may be restored 
to the land in this manner. 
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Experiments at the Pennsylvania Ex- 
periment Station have shown that the 
potash excreted by cows includes 10 
per cent in the milk, 15 per cent in the 
solid manure, and 75 per cent in the 
liquid manure. Hence every farmer 
should take special pains to preserve 
the urine from livestock and the leach- 
ings from manure piles. This can eas- 
ily be done by using cement manure 
pits, by using enough litter to absorb 
the urine, and by protecting the manure 
heap from rain and from loss by leach- 
ing. A good cement manure pit would 
more than pay for itself in a single 
season, in the value of the potash saved 
for the land. Carefully preserved farm 
manures would easily supply the potash 
requirements of potatoes or any other 
farm crop needing abundant potash. 

Although most potash fertilizers are 
easily soluble, they do not readily wash 
out from the soil. As previously point- 
ed out, they soon become fixed by some 
of the microorganisms or by organic 
substances in soils. Wherever garden- 
ing or farming is properly practiced 
by the use of sufficient organic ashes 
and manures, the quantity of potash in 
the soil may be increased because more 
is supplied than is removed by the crops. 
A gradual accumulation of potash mav 
take place in soils, even where potatoes 
are grown extensively, by rotation of 
crops and by burning all organic waste 
substances. 

New York farmers should be particu- 
larly interested in this problem. The 
Yearbook of the Department of Agri- 
culture for 1913 gives New York’s 
acreage in potatoes as 360,000. This 
was a larger acreage than that of any 
other State in the Union. But several 
States, as Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, 
and Wisconsin, had a larger potato yield 
in bushels than did New York. This 
difference in yield with a smaller acre- 
age might have been due to unfavor- 
able climatic conditions in New York 
in 1913, or it might have been the re- 
sult of a deficiency of potash in the 
soil. If the latter is the cause of a 
diminished yield in the potato crop, the 
farmers of New York have it within 
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their power to improve this condition 
by supplying the soil with imported 
potash salts and by utilizing the home 
supplies of this very important element. 

Ten years of experience in growing 
potatoes has convinced me that the pot- 
ash problem can be more than half met 
by deep plowing of soils, turning under 
organic materials, a more systematic 
use of farm manures, and the use of 
ashes from burnt farm waste substances. 
For the production of potatoes, Ameri- 
can farmers are thrown on their own 
resources more than formerly for sup- 
plying potash fertilizers. They can do 
this successfully for years to come by 
conserving the natural supplies of pot- 
ash that are easily within their reach. 

In view of the great quantity of po- 
tatoes raised in the United States—the 
crop having a farm value in 1913 of 
$227,903,000—the use of potash as a 
fertilizer seems indispensable. Light 
loams especially, as well as muck, peat, 
and gravelly and sandy soils, contain 
so little potash that the substance must 
be supplied in some available form in 
order to raise potatoes profitably on 
soils of this nature. When well sup- 
plied with potash, these soils are capa- 
ble of producing good yields. 

The potash problem has been agitat- 
ing our government for many years. 
Every possible source of new supply has 
been carefully investigated with a view 
to the economical production of potash 
as a fertilizer. The utilization of kelp 
and other forms of seaweeds has been 
practiced to some extent in California 
and on other parts of the Pacific coast. 
But for the past twenty years our main 
source of supply has been the enormous 
underground deposits at Stassfurt, Ger- 
many. In 1895 less than 150,000 tons 
of imported potash salts were used by 
our farmers; by 1905 the amount had 
increased to more than 500.000 tons a 
year: while just before the outbreak of 
the European war our yearly consump- 
tion of potash for fertilizers had grown 
to more than 1,500,000 tons. At present 
the German supply of potash salts is 
cut off altogether, so that imports have 
fallen off greatly. 





The Man on the Land on the Other Side 
of the World® 


BY BEVERLY T. GALLOWAY 
Dean, New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell University 
IV. CHINESE AGRICULTURE 


Silently and like some mammoth of 
the deep, the great ship swung into the 
channel of that mightiest of rivers, the 
Yangtze-Kiang, and slowly wended her 
way through a multitude of craft of 
every description. If it had not been 
for the sampans, big and little, and the 
junks of many shapes and forms, we 
could well have imagined ourselves en- 
tering the Mississippi River below New 
Orleans. The same muddy water, the 
same flat and uninteresting shore line, 
and even the same kind of flat, squat 
warehouses along the shore, brought 
back remembrances of our own muddy 
stream. For nearly four thousand 
miles this river runs back into the heart 
of China, draining some of the richest 
and most thickly populated sections of 
the globe. It is a river of mystery, and 
merely to lie in one of the modern 
traveling hotels and watch the people 
coming and going is to start one’s 
thoughts into many different channels. 

We were entering a part of China 
that has been pretty thoroughly Eu- 
ropeanized. It makes no difference in 
these oriental countries how many 
Americans are about,—if they are white, 
they are all Europeans. Shanghai is 
to a considerable extent a white man’s 
town, and the surrounding region is a 
white man’s region. Of the real China 
we saw but little; so that this one story 
of the man on the land in a country 
which probably raised crops when our 
ancestors were living on roots, can be 
nothing more than a mere glance at what 
is probably the greatest of all agricul- 
tural countries. 

The first glimpse was a surprise, for 
it revealed junk after junk loaded with 
the cleanest and neatest bales of cotton 


*This is the fourth of a series of articles on farming in foreign lands. 


that it had ever been our good fortune 
to see. The cotton was a surprise and 
the neatness of the bales was almost 
a shock. For it must be frankly ad- 
mitted that the United States of Amer- 
ica, the greatest cotton-producing nation 
in the world, puts up a cotton bale 
that for untidiness and slovenliness is 
the laughingstock in every market from 
Liverpool to Tokio. Our bale is about 
as disreputable inside as it is outside, 
for very little attention is given to uni- 
formity of grade. The only reason why 
we have been able to hold the cotton 
market of the world is because we are 
blessed with natural advantages in the 
way of soil, climate, and labor, which 
gives us the monopoly. The world sim- 





(Courtesy of Frank W. Myers) 
CHINESE AGRICULTURE 
Typical river-land country, showing in- 
tensive crop production, mostly vege- 
tables 


The first 


article appeared in the October number of the Countryman.—Ed. 
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ply has to take our cotton,—it cannot 
get cotton anywhere else, so ours must 
be taken as we choose to supply it. 
This is the old story of lack of com- 
petition breeding carelessness and gen- 
eral shiftlessness in the production and 
marketing of one of the most important 
crops in the world. 

The cotton loaded on our ship was 
consigned to mills at Hamburg, Ger- 
many, and as each bale was swung up 
from the junk it was received by three 
men who inspected it carefully before 
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bricks or of reeds plastered with mud. 
There are no chimneys, and in order 
to keep warm in winter the natives 
must pad themselves with clothes. Cot- 
ton is the poor man’s friend in this re- 
spect. The rich can wear silks and 
furs. I was told by a gentleman who 
had just returned from a lengthy trip 
into the interior that one of the small 
cotton mills he had visited was just 
about to close, for it could no longer 
stand the loss of raw cotton carried 
away every day by the mill hands, who 


(Courtesy of Frank W. Myers) 


CHINESE AGRICULTURE 


Growth and production of the Chinese persimmon 


it was permitted to go into the hold. 
Each bale, after inspection, was given 
identification marks indicating the grade 
of cotton and the locality from which it 
came. The growing of cotton is a com- 
paratively new industry in China, but 
there are no reasons why it should not 
be made an important one. The people 
use immense quantities of cheap cot- 
ton goods for clothing. Japan has its 
eye on this market and is hoping to 
produce the raw material near home 
and not have to depend on the United 
States for it. 

It must be borne in mind that the 
average Chinese farmer and laboring 
man does not even have some of the 
common comforts of the negro tenant 
farmer of southern United States. The 
little houses, as a rule, are made of mud 


secreted it about their persons and 
either sold it or used it to make padded 
clothes for winter wear. 

The Chinese farmer, like the Japa- 
nese, deals with small areas. China, with 
the exception of parts of Manchuria, is 
a land of little farms. Multiple crop- 
ping is practiced to an extent to be 
found nowhere else in the world. In 
some provinces wheat and cotton are 
grown together, the cotton being sown 
about the time when the wheat is be- 
ginning to head. The hand-sowing of 
this cotton in the wheat, and the labo- 
rious method of covering the seed by 
handfuls of soil, involves great patience 
and a disregard of cost so far as labor 
is concerned, which Occidentals cannot 
meet. It is no uncommon thing for a 
Chinese farmer to grow, by this system 
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Typical scene showing rice fields and irrigation well 


of double cropping, more than four 
times as much wheat and twice as much 
cotton from a single acre as we get 
from two acres. We should have to use 
two acres, anyway, for there is no place 
in this country, so far as the writer 
is aware, where wheat and cotton can 
be grown on the same land at the same 
time. 

China has not awakened to the need 
of statistics, so that there are no au- 
thentic figures as to the kind and quan- 
tity of crops produced. Rice is, of 
course, the great staple food crop, and 
it is grown in nearly all parts of the 
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(Courtesy of Frank W. Myers) 


country. It is probably safe to say 
that China produces from two to three 
times as much food per acre in the 
form of rice as we do of wheat. The 
rice grown on irrigated land is the more 
prolific, but dry-land rice is grown in 
many sections. Estimates as to the yield 
of these two kinds of rice go all the 
way from two and a half to three bil- 
lion bushels for the entire country. 
This is about three times the quantity 
of wheat produced in this country. 
China produces enormous quantities 
of beans. No one knows the immensity 
of these crops. Great quantities are con- 


(Courtesy of Frank W. Myers) 


CHINESE AGRICULTURE 
Land contoured for rice production, showing small fields and levees for the appli- 
cation of irrigation water 
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sumed at home, but in recent years 
there has been a large export, especial- 
ly of soybeans. 

Little attention is given in China to 
stock raising. The farmers use more 
horse power and cattle power than do 
the Japanese farmers, this being espe- 
cially true in certain of the provinces 
where the ground is frequently broken 
and tilled with two-horse and thrce- 
horse plows. Plows are of the crude 
sort seen in the Orient, usually having 
only one handle and with an immense 
iron, or in some cases a wooden, mol4- 
board. 

In the vicinity of some of the coast 
towns hog raising is practiced to a con- 
siderable extent. At one point we no- 
ticed a peculiar way of bringing the 
hogs to market. Coarse wicker baskets 
had been made, in which the live hog 
was placed with his feet sticking through 
the holes in the basket. These baskets 
each contained a hog weighing frorn 
150 to 200 pounds, and were piled like 
cordwood on a two-wheeled cart and 
brought into the market in this man- 
ner. 

China still remains, and must continue 
to remain for many years, a vast and 
hidden storehouse of knowledge and ma- 
terials that will be extremely helpful 
to America and the American farmer. 


Despite the many explorations that have 
been made of this country, we have as 
yet merely skimmed the surface. For 
the past seven or eight years the De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washington, 
through its Office of Seed and Plant In- 
troduction, has been making explorations 
of this most interesting country. Mr. 
Frank W. Myers, of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, has made three or four trips 
into China and has just returned from 
a trip extending through nearly two 
years. Mr. Myers has been successful 
in discovering many new and rare plants 
which give promise of much value for 
our own agricultural and horticultural 
industries. Among his most recent in- 
troductions is a very promising large- 
fruited variety of hawthorn. This tree 
is said to be remarkably drought-resist- 
ing, and the fruit is used for the making 
of preserves. A new wild pear has al- 
so been secured, which may prove of 
great value to the northwestern sections 
of our country, where hardiness and 
resistance to cold are very much to be 
desired. Some valuable varieties of new 
grapes have also been sent in by Mr. 
Myers. One of his interesting discov- 
eries is a new variety of walnut, which 
may prove useful for our southwestern 
States. Many useful and promising 
grains have also been procured by Mr.. 
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Bean market, showing the method of receiving and storing beans 
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Myers, and these are now being intro- 
duced in various parts of our own coun- 
try. 

China offers one of the great fields 
for the study of the effects of conser- 
vation of natural resources. By sheer 
force of circumstances China has been 
forced to the necessity of conserving 
many things which in our new country 
we allow to go to waste. She has per- 
haps gone further than any other coun- 
try in conserving and utilizing water, 
which in China can be said to be prac- 
tically the servant of the farmer. 

Professor King, in his most interest- 
ing book Farmers of Forty Centuries, 
speaks of these matters and says: 


If the United States is to endure; if 
we shall project our history even through 
four or five thousand years as the Mon- 
golian nations have done, and if that 
history shall be written in continuous 
peace, free from periods of widespread 
famine or pestilence, this nation must 
orient itself; it must square its prac- 
tices with a conservation of resources 
which can make endurance possible. In- 


Bean Growing in 
BY H. H. CLARK, ‘17 


Being a resident of Wyoming County, 
I am very much interested in the pos- 
sibilities and problems of bean grow- 
ing in that locality. I am somewhat con- 
cerned for the permanence of this indus- 
try, in view of those epidemics of bean 
diseases which of late years have ap- 
peared and threatened to exterminate 
it. 

Beans fit in well with our scheme of 
farming in Wyoming County, and the 
limestone soil seems well adapted to 
their growth. Early spring sowing 
makes it possible to get the crop off the 
land by September 10, which, when fol- 
lowed by two harrowings, leaves the 
land in excellent condition for winter 
wheat. In order to accomplish this, how- 
ver, it is necessary to hoe out all the 
veeds when the beans are young. 

Profits are comparatively large. On 
ur farm beans have been the best pay- 
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WYOMING COUNTY 


tensifying cultural methods but intensi- 
fies the digestion, assimilation and ex- 
haustion of the surface soil, from which 
life springs. Multiple cropping, closer 
stands on the ground and _ stronger 
growth, all mean the transpiration of 
much more water per acre through the 
crops, and this can only be rendered pos- 
sible through a redistribution of the run- 
off and the adoption of irrigation prac- 
tices in humid climates where water ex- 
ists in abundance. Sooner or later we 
must adopt a national policy which shall 
more completely conserve our water re- 
sources, utilizing them not only for 
power and transportation, but primarily 
for the maintenance of soil fertility and 
greater crop production through supple- 
mental irrigation, and all these great na- 
tional interests should be considered col- 
lectively, broadly, and with a view to 
the fullest and best possible coordina- 
tion. China, Korea, and Japan long ago 
struck the keynote of permanent agri- 
culture but the time has now come when 
they can and will make great improve- 
ments, and it remains for us and other 
nations to profit by their experience, to 
adopt and adapt what is good in their 
practice and help in a world movement 
for the introduction of new and im- 
proved methods. 


W yoming County 


ing crop in the last few years. Allow- 
ing 20 bushels to the acre, an average 
yield, there remains, after deducting 
cost of seed, labor, and fertilizer, a 
profit of from $30 to $40 an acre. Last 
year the increased export to warring na- 
tions forced the price up to $4 a bushel. 
During the past three years, however, the 
crop has been threatened by diseases 
and insects. Last spring, for example, 
one of our neighbors planted fourteen 
acres of marrow beans. The beans 
came up and grew well, but snails be- 
gan to work and the root rot started. 
When harvest came there remained only 
two acres to harvest. 

Anthracnose, a fungous disease, has 
also done damage. It attacks the ped 
as well as the plant, leaving its char- 
acteristic, blackish brown spots on both. 
These spots carry infection to the bean 


(Continued on page 318) 





Hardy Alfalfa 


BY E. G. MONTGOMERY 


Professor of Farm Crops, New York State College of Agriculture at 
Cornell University 


The great value cf alfalfa as a 
forage crop is now generally recog- 
nized. As a result farmers every- 
where are making an effort to cul- 
tivate the crop. In the past alfal- 
fa culture has been limited in its 
northern extent by winter killing. 
The common alfalfa has heretofore 
generally been successful as far 
north as North Dakota in the west 
or the southern part of New York 


standing, but in other parts of the 
State it is still uncertain from var- 
ious causes. One of these causes 
has been winter killing. For this 
reason the hardy alfalfa, which hes 
attracted attention only during re- 
cent years, will probably find con- 
siderable use in New York State. 

The best-known hardy alfalfa is 
the Grimm variety. This was dis- 
covered growing on a farm in cen- 


AN EXPERIMENT ON THE FARM OF H. H. HULL, ILION, N. Y. 


On the left:is a field of Grimm alfalfa, while on the right a field of common 
alfalfa which has been completely winter killed. 


State in the east, but in the whole 
northern tier of states and in 
southern Canada, its culture has 
been uncertain except in favored 


localities. One of the favored lo- 
calities is the limestone ridge in 
New York State running from Ni- 
agara eastward through Syracuse. 
Here alfalfa culture is of long 


tral Minnesota, where it had been 
in continuous culture for mor 
than 40 years. The seed was or- 
iginally brought from central Ger- 
many and was probably similar t 
the old Sand Lucerne long cultivat 
ed in northern Europe. 

The Grimm alfalfa has some yel 
lowish and whitish flowers, th: 
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same as Sand Lucerne. It is be- 
lieved that these variegated flowers 
are due to the plant’s being a nat- 
ural hybrid of common alfalfa and 
the small hardy yellow alfalfa. 
Grimm alfalfa has been thorough- 
ly tested in the Northwest and 
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strains found in the Black Hills 
district, and a strain which found 
to have been growing for about 
40 years in Ontario. 

At present the Farm Crops De- 
partment is testing about ten var- 
ieties of these hardy alfalfas 


ALFALFA ON THE LEFT, GRIMM ALFALFA ON 


THE RIGHT 


The hardy alfalfas have a higher per cent of branching roots than the common 


variety. The branching root is now believed to be correlated with winter resistance. 


found much more winter-resistant 
than common alfalfa, and will prob. 
ably extend the culture of alfalfa 
from 300 to 400 miles northward. 
Other strains of hardy alfalfa have 
also been discovered recently, as the 
Baltic from South Dakota, certain 


among 50 farmers in the State. 
Three years ago samples of the 
Ontario, Grimm and Baltic were 
put out in a few places and have 
already shown their ability to with- 
stand winter killing much better 
than the common alfalfa. 
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PINEAPPLE PRODUCTION _IN 
HAWAII 


(From New York Times, November 22.) 


The pineapple production of the Ha- 
waiian Islands for 1915 will approvxi- 
mate 2,500,000 cases of canned product, 
so experts report. Years ago the pinec- 
apple canneries threw away the cores, 
parings, and trimmings as refuse. Now- 
adays the one-time refuse is converted 
into a mash from which pineapple juice 
is extracted, the cores are cut into cubes 
and used in the manufacture of glacé 
fruit, and no part of the pineapple is 
lost. 


NEW YORK STATE CROP REPORT 


According to the annual crop report 
of the State Department of Agricul- 
ture, the grain crop for this year is the 


largest for many years. The price, how- 
ever, is slightly lower than last year, 
but it still affords a good margin of 
profit to the producer. Potatoes, ap- 
ples, beans, and onions show a very ma- 
terial decrease in quantity from 1914, 
but prices in consequence are much 
higher and final estimates for the year 
will probably show a profit to the farm- 
ers of the State equal to or greater than 
that of 1914. 


SERIOUS DISEASE OF PINES 


According to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, the alarming 
character of the white pine blister rust 
and the economic loss which it threat- 
ens in the northeastern and the western 
United States are sharply emphasized 
by four recent serious outbreaks on 


pine trees and currant bushes in Massa- 
chusetts and New York. This disease 
was introduced on imported white pine 
nursery stock and first appeared at 
Geneva in 1906. 

In 1909 extensive importations of 
diseased white pine nursery stock were 
located and destroyed in New York and 
other eastern States, and warnings were 
issued broadcast against further im- 
portation of white pine from Europe. 
In spite of these warnings, importation 
continued, even from the particular 
nursery in Germany that was definitely 
known to be the main source of disease, 
until finally, in 1912, all such importa- 
tion was stopped by federal action. 

The white pine blister rust affects th« 
eastern white pine, the western white 
pine, the sugar pine, and indeed all of 
the so-called five-leaf pines, producing 
cankers on the stems and branches, kil!- 
ing young trees, and maiming and Wis- 
figuring old ones. It also produces a leaf 
disease of currant and_ gooseberry 
bushes. The fungus causing the disease 
must live for a part of its life on pine 
trees and a part of its life on currants 
and gooseberries. The disease cannot 
spread from one pine tree to another, 
but must pass first to currant bushes and 
then back to pine. 


Investigations made by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington in- 
dicate that the average cost of raising 
a heifer on a dairy farm in the northern 
and eastern sections of the United States 
is $61 at the end of her second year. 
This includes an allowance of $7.81 for 
labor. 





ODDS AND ENDS 


HIGHER EDUCATION AND HORTI- 
CULTURE 


(From Country Life in America, De- 
cember.) 


The University of Oregon has as- 
sumed the pleasant task of distributing 
roses as well as disseminating knowledge 
and culture. Probably the finest and 
largest collection of Frau Karl Drusch- 
kis in the State grows upon the univer- 
sity campus. Last winter when the 
bushes were pruned it seemed unneces- 
sary waste to destroy so much beauty 
and fragrance by throwing away the 
clippings. Accordingly, the University, 
through its extension department, sent 
a notice to every high school in the 


State that these rose slips, up to the - 


number of ten, might be had for the 
asking. Every school took advantage 
of the offer and requested the maxi- 
mum supply. The senior classes care- 
fully set them out on their respective 
campuses—1500 plants in the aggre- 
gate, in 150 towns of a big common- 
wealth. Some of the young shrubs even 
this summer bore one or two roses, deli- 
cate and quickly deciduous, but promis- 
ing of another year’s heavy fruitfulness 
of graduating bouquets. 


In farm work the machine that lasts 
the longest, in years, is generally the 
least profitable. This is because it is 
the number of acres covered per year, 
rather than years of life, which deter- 
mines the profitableness of an imple- 
ment. 


Forest culture is as much of an art as 
is corn culture. A good woodlot, like 
a good cornfield, is the result of apply- 
ing intelligent methods to produce a full, 
valuable crop. A cornfield with fail 
spots, empty hills, feeble stalks, and 
half-filled ears is neither a credit to the 
farm nor a paying investment to the 
farmer. No more is a woodlot half 
stocked with inferior trees. The time 


to apply forestry is when the timber is 
cut. 
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HOW TO ARRANGE HOUSE 
FURNISHINGS 


System, order, classification, and 
common sense should be taken by the 
housewife as the basis of the arrange- 
ment of all furnishings in the home, 
from the furniture in the living-room to 
the contents of the jelly closet, accord- 
ing to a publication entitled The Ar- 
rangement of Household Furnishings, 
issued by the College of Agriculture. 
The arrangement of objects in a room, 
it is stated, should follow, repeat, or 
fit the structural outlines of the space 
used. For example, a piano, a table, or 
a sofa should not be placed diagonally 
across the corner of a room, but paral- 
lel with the length or the breadth of 
the room. This arrangement not only 
assures an orderly and restful repe- 
tition of the structure lines of the 
room, but prevents a waste of space 
and a place for dust to accumulate. A 
long, narrow room may be made to ap- 
pear better-proportioned by placing 
furniture, especially rather large pieces, 
across the ends of the room. 


Objects should be massed or grouped, 


not scattered over a space. For exam- 
ple, the publication states that vines, 
ribbons, and flowers are sometimes 
strewn over a dinner table when the 
table would be much more attractive 
if the decorations were massed or 
grouped so as to be surrounded and set 
off by the plain cloth. Plain space 
around an object draws attention to it 
and enhances its good qualities. 


A survey made by the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington has shown 
the average annual value of the food, 
fuel, oil, and house rent of the farm 
family to be $598.08, of which $421.17 
was furnished by the farm. 


It is estimated that the average corn 
binder is in use about four days of each 
year, lasts about eleven years, and costs 
its owner 84 cents for every acre it 
covers. 
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Demonstration Schools for Homemakers 
BY MIRIAM BIRDSEYE 


Assistant Professor of Home Economics, New York State College of Agriculture 
at Cornell University 


The week of January 2 sees the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth demonstra- 
tion school that the Department of Home 
Economics has conducted this season 
for homemakers. Except for five three- 
day schools held in St. Lawrence County 
early in October, each school has lasted 
from Monday through Friday, and has 
consited of five afternoon sessions di- 
vided between the discussion of funda- 
mental principles of dietetics and cook- 
ery, and the preparation of dishes to 
illustrate these principles. The schools 
have been held in communities that 
have applied in due form to the depart- 
ment and have pledged the required 
number of members. 

Extension work is a regular part of 
the departmental program, and since the 
fall of 1914 the demonstration school 
of foods and cookery has claimed the 
entire time of one member of the staff. 
Before that time, schools were conducted 
by resident staff members who could 
spare a few days from college classes, 
by paid outside lecturers, and occasion- 
ally by some of the more mature stu- 
dents. 

During the winter season, home- 
makers’ schools are frequently held in 
connection with farm demonstration 
schools; before December 1, and after 
April 1, they are held independently. 
Last year thirty-three schools for the 
study of foods, thus far the only course 
completely organized, were held in 
twenty-five counties, and for the months 
of January and February there were 
two workers in the field. This year the 
schools will be carried entirely by the 
department worker, with possibly a lit- 


tle time from one other member of the 
staff. The schools promise a larger 
average attendance than last year, and 
the increasing proportion of younger 
women among the members is encourag- 
ing. 

In lesson 93 in the reading course 
for the farm home, entitled Farm Home 
Demonstration Schools, the schools of 
foods and cookery are described in de- 
tail, with photographs of extension 
classes and of the school equipment. 
The lesson tells also of the singing 
school sometimes held in connection 
with the demonstration school, and gives 
an account of the demonstration school 
held last summer in the little village 
of Jacksonville, near the College, as a 
part of the field work of the summer 
school class in rural home economics 
extension. Here the large number of 
workers made it possible to conduet 
classes in sewing and cooking for the 
women, games and cooking for the chil- 
dren, and singing for the whole village. 
The week culminated in an old-fashioned 
singing school in costume and a jolly 
community picnic. 

Such an explicit description of the 
homemakers’ schools is needed, for 
membership has frequently suffered 
from amusing, if lamentable, miscon- 
ceptions of what the College proposed 
to offer. Even the most carefully word- 
ed programs and newspaper items have 
failed to give an exact impression. One 
such instance may be cited here. Last 
winter a small and dubious group of 
women gathered for a school in the 
church parlors of a little village. “We 
just can’t afford to make cakes with 
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twelve eggs!’ they were heard to say 
to one another as they came up the 
street. As the first lesson developed, 
and they were shown how to boil onions 
delicately, to scallop them with a de- 
licious white sauce, and to use the onion 
water, which they had previously thrown 
down the drain, to flavor a cream-of- 
onion soup, astonishment gave way to 
amusement, and amusement was suc- 
ceeded by approval. The demonstra- 
tion served as the text for a running 
dissertation on the preparation of other 
homely winter vegetables, and on the 
food value of and the many good uses 
for the water in which they are cooked. 


At the close each member had an oppor- - 


tunity to taste the dishes that had been 
demonstrated. Even the oldest house- 
keeper present was willing to admit that 
“the women from the College” couid 
give her points in economy, and could 
explain matters that no amount of prac- 
tical experience had yet made clear to 
her. By the end of the week the at- 
tendance had trebled. “If we had only 
understood what this school would be 
like, we might have had twice as many 
members,” they all declared; and in- 
deed, in the experience of the extension 
instructors, this has been the most fre- 
quent comment. 

Women’s magazines, women’s pages, 
state and federal bulletins, and a host 
of special and general cookbooks, offer 
to the housekeeper of to-day a bewil- 
dering profusion of tested recipes. The 
College has no intention of “carrying 
coals to Newcastle” by sending out an 
old-fashioned ‘“‘cooking school” that can 
only demonstrate the technique of pre- 
paring particular dishes. The purpose 
of the extension schools in foods and 
cookery is to explain, to illustrate, to 
coordinate, to suggest, and to inspire to 
further study, as well as to demonstrate. 

The College tries to show the home- 
maker just why differences in age, in 
bodily vigor, and in occupation make 
imperative certain differences in food, 
and to lead her to consider her family, 
with respect to its food needs, as a 
group of individuals rather than as an 
indivisible unit whose food standards 


may be set by the requirements of the 
heartiest member or by the preferences 
of a single individual. Any one who 
has studied the winter diet of the aver- 
age family will readily concede that in- 
struction along this line is much needed. 
The College tries to introduce to the 
homemaker the “true inwardness” of 
the various groups of food, so that she 
may with assurance select from each 
group the kinds most accurately fitted 
to her need; it tries to prove the fun- 
damental value of such cheap, abundant, 
and often neglected foods as_ milk, 
cheese, whole cereals, fruits, and the 
winter vegetables, and to give a glimpse 
of the many easy and attractive ways in 
which they may be served; it tries to 
show that all successful recipes—as, for 
example, those dealing with the cooking 
of meats, of vegetables, of flour mix- 
tures—are based on a few fundamental 
principles, and that a group of these 
principles and a knowledge of a few 
simple proportions sets the housekeeper 
free from slavish dependence on recipes 
and gives wings to invention; it preaches 
the gospel of simplicity, and shows why 
a groaning table, crowded with viands 
whose meaning and flavor overlap one 
another, gives less real satisfaction to 
the appetite than a small number of 
dishes, combined according to certain 
well-defined laws of contrast, if each 
dish is abundant and each is perfect 
in its appeal to the eye and to the 
palate. 

The College tries also to call atten- 
tion to the need for intelligent home- 
making in the larger, or community, 
sense. Housekeeping is a narrower term 
than homemaking. Yet even house- 
keeping cannot be successful in these 
days unless it ventures beyond its own 
front gate. The woman of to-day needs 
to study the moral atmosphere of the 
village street, the sanitary condition 
of the schoolhouse, and the local pro- 
duction and distribution of foods. For 
generations she has been trained to 
standards of cleanliness and to atten- 
tion to detail. The moral responsibility, 
at least, for clean schools, clean streets, 

(Continued on page 322) 
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To all of our readers and to the faculty and student 
New Year’s body of the College of Agriculture the Countryman 
Greetings extends its best wishes for the year 1916. May 

the year be full of success, and may it see continued 
the progress in agriculture which has been so characteristic of the 
past decade. 


For the last three years there has been considerable 
Rural Credits discussion in this country relative to rural credits. 

Two years ago a special commission was authorized 
by Congress to visit foreign countries in order to study rural credits 
methods and report results to Congress. This commission made a very 
full and fair. study, with the result that a bill was formulated and pre- 
sented to Congress but failed of passage. Since the report of this 
commission and of a number of other organizations, the matter has 
been discussed to a very considerable extent in Congress, in the press, 
and in the state legislatures. 

Generally speaking, the advocates of rural credits may be divided 
into two groups. First, there is a group that believes the farmer should 
be regarded more or less as a special class for whom special legislation 
in credits should be enacted. This group would give special privileges 
to farmers, some even going so far as to advocate lending money. de- 
posited in the postal savings banks to farmers at lower rates of in- 
terest than the banks are able to do. The second and more conserva- 
tive group has held that the Government should at least commit itself 
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to the support of rural credits, to the extent of taking over certain 
amounts of the bonds of the land mortgage banks which might be es- 
tablished under federal law. President Wilson, in his latest annual 
message to the country, refers to the rural credits matter as follows: 


I earnestly recommend in principle to your consideration, that we 
should put into early operation some provision for rural credits which 
will add to the extensive borrowing facilities already afforded the 
farmer by the reserve bank act adequate instrumentalities by which 
long credits may be obtained on land mortgages; and that we should 
study more carefully than they have hitherto been studied the right 
adaptation of our economic arrangements to changing conditions. 


In this brief statement, the President has struck the keynote of 
what will probably be the action of the Congress in legislating for 
rural credits the coming winter. It is believed by those who have given 
the matter study that the federal reserve act, with some modifications, 
will make adequate provision for rural credits. The chief object to 
be attained is to provide, through some modification of the federal re- 
serve act, for long-time credits based on land mortgages. 

It should be definitely understood that the rural credits problem is 
a complicated one. Even specific legislation on the part of the Federal 
Government or of the States will not provide a satisfactory and com- 
plete solution. 

Secretary Houston, of the Department of Agriculture, who is one 
of the most able and eminent economists in the administration, says: 


It is a question whether by federal action, existing banking ar- 
rangements may not be so modified as to bring them into closer contact 
with rural communities and with individual farmers, giving farm col- 
lateral more readily and fully the advantages of the rediscount feature 
of the federal reserve act. It also seems clear that legislation on the 
part of the States permitting and encouraging the creation of personal- 
credit unions and removing any obstacles that may exist to the easier 
and more orderly handling of farm finance should be enacted. Rein- 
forcing such agencies, there would be at work all the great forces of 
the Department of Agriculture, of the land grant colleges, and of the 
state agricultural departments. Their activities all contribute to make 
agriculture more profitable, to improve distribution, to eliminate waste, 
and to inject business methods into farming. In proportion as they ac- 
complish these tasks they tend to solve fundamentally the whole prob- 
lem of rural credits. 


In this last statement of the secretary, we have the real crux of 
the situation; namely, that a good farmer, respected in his community 
for his success as a farmer, his business acumen, and his fairness to 
all men, finds little difficulty in getting credit either for long or for 
short periods. 

No amount of legislation—federal, state, or otherwise—will prove 
of help to the farmer if he continues to be shiftless. 
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One of the big events of the year for the College 
Farmers’ Week of Agriculture is approaching. It is the time when 

the student body and the faculty play the part of 
hosts to some five thousand visitors. Farmers’ Week affords an op- 
portunity, not only for those who cannot attend any of the courses at 
the College, but also for those who want to spend a few days in 
“brushing up” on some of the scientific ideas advanced by the Cornell 
authorities. The doors of the College are thrown open to every one. 
Parallel with the other improvements that are taking place around the 
College, which of necessity must take place in an institution of this 
kind, Farmers’ Week promises to be every bit the success it has been 
during the past years. Special features are to be added, and better 
facilities will be afforded the guests because of the recent additions to 
the college buildings. And right here the Countryman wants to add 
that while Farmers’ Week is intended primarily for persons interested 
in agriculture in the State, it should not be ignored by the under- 
graduates of the College, for there is much to be learned from the 
program that it is impossible to get in other ways. The Countryman 
is planning to give a full account of the happenings of Farmers’ Week, 
including a résumé of some of the more important lectures. 


In these times, when a discussion of the honor system 
The Honor dominates the conversations of the student body, the 


System Countryman wishes to add its views on the situation. 
In the October issue of the Countryman, attention was 
called to the fact that, while the honor system discourages cheating 
in examinations, it does not do away with the practice altogether, and 
that, because it does not abolish cheating, it should be so modified that 
cheating may be abolished. It was also brought out that there was 
much cheating in the examinations last term, and at this time we 
may add that this term is no different from the last in this respect. 

it is a good indication that the student body is being aroused and 
the faculty interested over this matter, because it shows a needed 
awakening. The appointment by Student President Eldred of a com- 
mittee to look into the matter ought to bring good results; for such a 
committee can look at the matter from a point of view different from 
that of the Honor Committee. 

As the Countryman sees it, there are three big problems which, if 
solved, would help ameliorate conditions and bring about an efficient 
honor system. 

The first and most important is a proper attitude of the student 
body We believe that there are undergraduates in the College who 
do not consider it a violation of honor to cheat in an examination. 
There are others who perhaps have no honor in such cases. Every one 


ought to consider it a penal offence to break the rules of the honor 
system. 
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The second problem is to get more publicity. The freshmen 
should be made to understand the honor system and what it stands 
for at a mass meeting where attendance would be compulsory. There 
should be a campaign every year to publish and make known to every- 
body the rules of the honcr system, so that every student could realize 
their full value. Another phase of publicity would be to make known, 
by publishing on a prominent bulletin board, the proceedings of the 
Student Honor Committee, bringing out in particular the names of the 
persons who have violated the rules and the action taken in such cases. 
This, we think, is absolutely essential in order to show how the honor 
system works out. 

The third problem, which is equally as important as the other two, 
is the cooperation of the faculty. Several cases are now on record in 
which faculty members have actually remained in the room with the 
students in order to detect cheating. There are other cases in which 
students are required to take alternate seats, and in one course alternate 
sets of questions are provided. This, of course, is not putting the 
students on their honor, and in a sense it encourages cheating; for the 
students, seeing that they are not being trusted, do not think it is 
necessary for them to be trusted. 

Nearly every one agrees that the honor system, as now used, is 
far more effective than the proctor system. Many of the exams under 
the proctor system, in vogue in other colleges of the University, are 
actually a farce. This cannot be said of any exams now being taken 
under the honor system. 

Whether the honor system is to be continued is up to the student 
body of the College. The members of the faculty have their opinion 
in the matter, but they are largely influenced by the sentiment and at- 
titude of the student body. The Countryman hopes that the honor 
system is here to stay, and will not be discontinued merely because 
some technical problems stand in the way, or because there are some 
cases that it cannot cure. Legal remedies against murder and burglary 
do not prevent these crimes. Neither the honor system nor any other 
system can wholly prevent cheating; but it can be an effective deterrent, 
and when dishonest students are found the system should be supported 
to the extent that such students may be given a permanent opportunity 
to carry their activities elsewhere. 


Verse The Countryman would like to publish good, original, short 

verse on farm or country life subjects. There must be 
some poets among us! But note the conditions; it must be good, it 
must be original, it must be short. 
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The third Assembly of 
the College of Agricul- 
ture, held in Bailey 
Hall on the evening of 
Nevember 17, was made the occasion of 
a college athletic rally. The Intercol- 
lege Association presented the College 
of Agriculture with two large shields for 
intercollegiate championship for the 
years 1913-14 and 1914-15. Shields for 
college championships in track, soccer, 
and cross-country, and a trophy cup of- 


The November 
Assembly 


fered by the Association for three years 
of consecutive championship in cross- 


country, were also presented. Individual 
awards of medals or shingles to sixty 
men in the College for membership on 
last year’s teams were made by Profes- 
sor James E. Rice, ’92. 


The work on Cornell’s 
group of residential halls 
Residential is progressing rapidly. 
Halls under One building has been 
Construction occupied by sixty men 

since the beginning of 
this term, and another was completed 
by December 1, while two more are un- 
der construction. When completed the 
group will occupy the land between 
Stewart and West Avenues, south of 
University Avenue. 

It has been divulged by the trustees 
that the funds for the construction of 
these buildings were given by Mr. George 
F. Baker, President of the First National 
Bank of New York City. Mr. Baker 
has never been connected with the Uni- 


Two New 


versity in any manner, but became inter- 
ested in the project through George C. 
Boldt, ’05, who as chairman of the com- 
mittee has worked hard to make these 
buildings a reality. 


At the student con- 
vocation held on 
December 1, Theo- 
dore E. Burton, ex- 
senator from Ohio, 
spoke on “1915 and After.” He pointed 
out to the undergraduate body the de- 
struction which world civilization is un- 
dergoing in the throes of the present 
war, and indicated their responsibilities 
in that general reconstruction which 
must follow the cessation of hostilities: 


Ex-senator Burton 
Speaks at Student 
Convocation 


The Rural Problems Class 
of the University Christian 
Association meets in Barnes 
Hall each Sunday at noon 
for the purpose of discuss- 
ing problems concerning the welfare of 
the rural community. The members of 
this class believe that the best task to 
which an agricultural education can be 
put is to help others, and that after 
graduation the agricultural college grad- 
uate will wish to enter into the life of 
his community and make it better. The 
class seeks to train itself to recognize 
such problems as affect the social and 
economic life about them. To fully 
realize that these problems are so inter- 
related that none may be_ separately 
recognized, studied, or bettered is 


The Rural 
Problems 


Class 
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e 
an important feature. Briefly, the 
course seeks to give a broad outlook on 
American country life. 


In order that this fundamental corre- 
lation of all parts of the country life 
problem may be made plainer, the dis- 
cussion has been directed along a defi- 
nite outline—an outline that makes no 
differentiation between problems of per- 
sonal, material advancement, and those 
of the relationship of man to man. 
These are considered inseparable, and 
are so treated. 

These Sunday meetings are entirely 
open to the public, all persons interested 
in the problems of rural life being urged 
to attend, particularly students in the 
College of Agriculture. The program 
consists of sixteen meetings, nine of 
which have already been held. D. S. 
Hatch, ’15, the winner on last year’s 
Eastman and Rochester Stages, led the 
first discussion, on October 24; his sub- 
ject was “Interesting Young People in 
Rural Life.” On the following Sunday, 
C. W. Thompson, of the Rural Organi- 
zation Service, came up from Washing- 
ton and helped the class to develop, as 
a groundwork for future study, a defini- 
tion of a rural community and an idea 
of its relation to world civilization. At 
later sessions, Professor E. O. Fippin 
led the class into a consideration of the 
physical resources of a community, and 
Edward van Alstyne, State Director of 
Farmers’ Institutes, called to their at- 
tention those higher resources within 
the people themselves. 


The committee in charge of this year’s 
meetings is as follows: R. C. Parker, 
’16, chairman; B. W. Kinne, 16; P. R. 
Chappell, ’17; C. A. Thompson, ’17; O. 
J. Link, ’18; Miss R. H. Smith, 716; 
Miss G. B. Hayden, ’16; Miss H. S. Clark. 
"17; Miss A. MacDonald, ’17; Dr. A. W. 
Gilbert, ’05; and B. W. Shaper, ’14. 


The fourth Assembly 
of the College of Agri- 
culture, held in Bailey 
Hall on the evening of 
November 9, was featured by the presen- 
tation of “The Burglar” by the Cornell 


The December 
Assembly 


Women’s Dramatic Club. This was 
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preceded by songs by the boys’ and girls’ 
glee clubs and a stunt on the piano by 
A. E. Davis, 716. 

The cast of “The Burglar’ comprised 
the following young women: Julia 
Smith, ’16, Katherine Lyon, ’16, Mary 
Larkin, ’17, Margaret Lucing, 718, and 
Henrietta Ely, ’18. “The Burglar’ was 
played by Mike, a large cat. 

The “Crew Song” and “Evening Song”’ 
by the men’s glee club concluded the 
entertainment in Bailey Hall. Every one 
then went to the home _ economics 
cafeteria, where refreshments were 
served. 


Professor L. A. Clinton, 
of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
who has just returned 
from a trip to the West, 
spent a few days in Ithaca in the first 
week in December while en route to 
Washington. The following is an ac- 
count of his meeting with Professor Rob- 
erts in California, as given to the Coun- 
tryman by Professor Clinton: 

“T found Professor Roberts with his 
daughter, Mrs. Mary Roberts Coolidge, 
of Berkley, California, where a number 
of association meetings were being held. 
All the associations, however, adjourned 
their meetings to hear Professor Roberts 
present his paper on ‘The Promotion of 
Agricultural Science.’ Professor Rob- 
erts was introduced as ‘The Dean of 
American Agriculture,’ by H. J. Waters, 
President of Kansas State College of Ag- 
riculture. Enough Cornell students were 
present to give him the Cornell yell. 
and an ovation was extended to him such 
as is seldom extended to any man. Pro- 
fessor Roberts, although eighty-three 
years of age, is as keen and vigorous as 
most men are at fifty. He takes keen 
delight in relating anecdotes of Cornell, 
and he entertains Cornell people for 
hours with his reminiscences. He has 
recently prepared his autobiography, 
which will shortly be published. Al- 
though it is said that Professor Roberts 
considers his regular home with his son, 
Roger R. Roberts, of Fresno, California, 
he spends much time with his other son, 
Perry, at San Francisco.” 


A Meeting 
with Former 
Dean Roberts 
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The sixteenth annual 

banquet of the College 
of Agriculture was held 
in the Armory on De- 
cember 18 with over five hundred at- 
tending. The principal speaker was C 

W. Thompson, Chief of the Rural Proh- 
lems Division, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. Dean B. T. 
Galloway spoke on “After College, 
What?” Professor C. H. Tuck, ’06, 
spoke on “The Cornellian.”’ Professor 
H. W. Van Loon, ’05, gave a recitation, 
and C. W. Whitney, ’13, sang. The mem- 
bers of the Banquet Committee were: 
M. G. Cheney, chairman; Miss E. V. 
Botsford, ’16, C. W. Gilbert, ’16, Miss 
Helen Irish, ’16, T. C. Logan, ’16, G. M. 
Montgomery, ’16, Stuart Wilson, ’16, 
Miss M. S. Albertson, ’17, Miss Alice 
Bristow, ’17, A. B. Fords, ’17, J. E. 
Houck, ’17, H. O. Johnson, ’17, J. W. 
Campbell, 718, R. G. Knapp, ’18, M. P. 
Newton, ’19. 


Ag. Banquet 
Held Dec. 18 


Recently compiled statis- 
tics show that the newly 
established Information 
Office of the College has 
already become of great 
value as a news dispensing 
agency. The circulation of news items 
containing helpful information to the 
rural newspapers and the agricultural 
press during the past month exceeded 
that of any previous month by about 
two million items. The total number of 
items published, as shown by clippings 
returned to the office, was 8,771,686. 
The previous high-water mark was 
reached last April, when 6,845,932 
items were published as a result of in- 
formation sent out by the central office. 


Information 
Service 
Growing 
Rapidly 


From the sixty-three un- 
dergraduates who com- 
peted for places on the 


Results of 

First Trials 
for Eastman Eastman stage, sixteen 
have been chosen for the 
second trials. These are: 
A. I. Covell, ’16, A. R. Eldred, ’16, M. J. 
Escoll, 716, E. R. Forthoffer, ’16, R. C. 
Parker, Sp., G. E. Matter, ’16, N. C. 


Stage 
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Rogers, ’16, B. W. Kinne, ’16, Miss Ruth 
Smith, ’16, Miss F. C. Osborne, 716, M. 
D. Bashein, 717, F. P. Cullinan, ’17, J. T. 
Owen, ’17, S. H. Palmer, ’17, C. B. Lou- 
denslager, ’17, and Miss J. T. Minnick, 
a7. 


During the past month, 
Royal Gilkey, ’11, of the 
Department of Exten- 
sion Teaching, accom- 
panied by A. M. Hollister, 
farm bureau manager of 
Saratoga County, has been organizing 
Cornell study clubs in that county. Five 
clubs have been established, with an 
average membership of twenty-five in 
each place. The clubs are local organi- 
zations of farmers and their families, 
and their aim is to promote the study 
of Cornell reading-course lessons. 


Organizing 
Study Clubs 
in Saratoga 
County 


At the initial meetings Professor Gil- 
key used the Cornell reading-course les- 
sons as a basis for a discussion of sub- 
jects of local interest. In the dairy sec- 
sions visited, balanced rations were fig- 
ured out which would supplement the 
feeds in the barns with those economi- 
cally purchased according to the data 
given out for the month of December 
by the Department of Animal Husband- 
ry. Another subject discussed was-the 
principles of soil management, on which 
a series of five lessons is available. 

Requests for similar work have been 
received from other parts of the State. 
Professor Gilkey’s next trip will prob- 
ably be to Montgomery County, in re- 
sponse to a request from Allan S. Mer- 
chant, farm bureau manager of that 


Floriculture students from both the 
regular and winter courses went to Buf- 
falo on December 10 as guests of th« 
Buffalo Florists’ Association. The party 
in charge of Professor E. A. White, 
spent two days inspecting large retail! 
and wholesale establishments in and 
around Buffalo. They also visited the 
South Park Conservatory. 
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During a recent trip to 
Washington, Dean Gal- 
loway arranged for a 
number of speakers of 
national prominence to talk before the 
students of the College, particularly for 
the benefit of the seniors. These men 
will diseuss, each in his chosen field, the 
opportunities in agriculture. The dates 
of the lectures have not yet been an- 
nounced, but they will probably be 
started soon after the Christmas vaca- 
tion. 


Opportunities 
in Agriculture 


The speakers and their subjects are 
as follows: 

Frederick W. Brown, Scientific Expert 
of the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C.—Opportuni- 
ties in the Government Service. 

Dr. A. C. True, Chief of the States 
Relation Service, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture—Opportunities in 
Agricultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations. 

Honorable Carl Vrooman, Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture—Opportunities 
in General Farming. 

L. C. Corbett, of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry—Opportunities in Intensive 
Agriculture. 

Charles J. Brand, Chief of the Office 
of Markets, United States Department 
of Agriculture—Opportunities in the 
Fields of Marketing and Distribution. 

The opportunities for service open to 
graduates of agricultural colleges are 
likely to be greater than in many of the 
older-established professions. While 
such professions may pay more, the 
chances to help one’s fellow men, always 
open to the leader in rural life, will go 
a long way toward compensating for dif- 
ferences in pay. Leaders in any field 
of agricultural endeavor may be sure 
of places and reasonable recompense. 
The speakers will tell where the places 
may be found and what opportunities 
they hold for the well-prepared man. 


W. W. Warsaw, extension instructor 
in soils, is the father of an eleven- 
pound girl. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 


A demonstration school under the 
auspices of the New York State College 
of Agriculture, in cooperation with the 
Farm Bureau of Tompkins County, was 
held at Jacksonville from November 29 
to December 3, inclusive. Among those 
from the College who gave courses at 
this school were: W. W. Warsaw, of 
the Department of Soil Technology; 
Professor J. L. Stone, ’89, of the Depart- 
ment of Farm Practice; and Professor 
H. W. Riley, of the Department of Rural 
Engineering. 

On the afternoon of December 17, 
A. K. Getman, ’1i, deputy in charge 
of secondary agricultural education of 
New York State, addressed the farm 
management seminar on the subject of 
secondary education. 


Professor G. F. Warren, of the De- 
partment of Farm Management, spoke 
informally before a meeting of the 
Pomology Club on November 27, on 
the subject of the cost of producing ap- 
ples. 

L. W. Kephart, ’13, who has been as- 
sisting in weed investigations for the 
Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton, is spending a vacation at his home 
in Ithaca. 


The Agriculture’ basketball team 
opened its season on December 7 in the 
armory, with a 22-to-14 victory over 
Architecture. This year’s team is a 
well-balanced one and should make a 
strong bid for the championship. The 
players are: J. Houck, ’17, W. Palmer, 
718, guards; H. J. Karr, ’18, center; 
J. Wilson, 718, H. B. Ortner, ’18, for- 
wards. 

The extension division of the Depart-- 
ment of Vegetable Gardening is assis*- 
ing the bean growers of Genesee County 
in working out a better method of cul- 
ture. Plans for demonstrations in this 
locality are being formulated. The de- 
partment is also working with the farm- 
ers of Steuben County in a common de- 
sire to find a cash crop which equais 
the potato in labor requirements, stor- 
age properties, and general adaptabilitv. 
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Any regular, graduate, short-course, 
or special student in the College of Ag- 
riculture is eligible to present a discus- 
sion of some phase of soil drainage in 
competition for the three Findlay Drain- 
age Prizes of $20, $10, and $5, respec- 
tively. The presentation will be at an 
evening session in Farmers’ Week, Feb- 
ruary 7-12. Duplicate copies of papers 
must be ready by January 10. Further 
information may be obtained from Pro. 
fessor Fippin, of the Department of 
Soil Technology. 


Professors M. C. Burritt, H. E. Bab- 
cock, and G. P. Scoville attended the an- 
nual conference of farm managemen* 
demonstrators and state leaders of farm 
bureau work at the Planters’ Hotel, S+. 
Louis, November 15 to 19. All three 
took part in the program. 


E. C. Volz has arrived to take up his 
duties as instructor in floriculture. Mr. 
Volz graduated from the College of Ag- 
riculture, University of Michigan, in 
1914. Last year he instructed in flori- 
culture and truck crops at Iowa State 
College. 


Professors H. H. Wing and M. W. 
Harper, of the Department of Animal 
Husbandry, went to Rochester on De- 
cember 13 and 14 to address the annual 
convention of the New York State Dairy- 
men’s and Breeders’ Associations. Ed- 
ward van Alstyne, director of farmers’ 
institutes, and L. L. van Slyke, of the 
New York Experiment Station at Gene- 
va, were also among the speakers. 


The college team finished second in 
intercollege soccer. Arts won the cham- 
pionship. 


The Department of Military Training 
has announced an optional company for 
short-course men, in which thirty men 
have already registered. It is planned to 
give the members of the company as 
complete a course in the elements of 
military training as the time will allow. 
Practice in rifle shooting will be es- 
pecially emphasized. 
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Professor John C. Burg, of Northwest- 
ern University, who has compiled figure 
on the geographical distribution of the 
student body at a number of universities 
and colleges, states that sixty-two pe 
cent of the undergraduates registered in 
Cornell University are from New York 
State. This University leads all others 
in number of students from insular and 
non-contiguous territories. 


The Department of Poultry Husband 
ry has recently received from George 
Urban, jr., of Buffalo, a gift of thirteen 
representative individuals of the follow- 
ing breeds: Mille Fleur, Jungle Fowl, 
Phoenix, or Long-tailed Japanese, White 
La Bresse, and CouCou Naked Neck. 
These, together with thirty varieties 
which have been recently added to the 
equipment of the department, may be 
seen in the new breed exhibition build- 
ing. 


From the forty competitors who tried 
for the Rochester stage, the following 
have been selected to speak in the final 
competition at Rochester on the even- 
ing of Thursday, January 6: Leslie 
Brown, ’16, E. R. Fornhoffer, ’16, B. W. 
Kinne, ’16, S. H. Palmer, ’17, and Miss 
A. Bristol, ’17. 


The following lectures remain to be 
delivered to the students of the short 
course: January 11, Professor B. Bb. 
Robb, Home Sanitation; January 13, 
Honorable C. S. Wilson, The Work of 
the State Department of Agriculture; 
January 25, Dean B. T. Galloway (topic 
not yet announced); February 1, Pro- 
fessor C. H. Tuck, Extension Work of 
the College. 


Life in Inland Waters, a textbook by 
Professor J. G. Needham, ’98, of the 
Department of Entomology, is now be- 
ing printed by the Comstock Publishing 
Company. The book will be used as 2 
text in limnology, and is the first edi- 
tion of this kind that is not a transla- 
tion. 





74, B. Agr.—William R. Lazenby, 
who is professor of forestry at Ohio 
State University, read a_ historical 
sketch of the Ohio Academy of Science 
at its quarter-centennial meeting on 
November 27. 


77, B. S.—Lelia B. Palmer has re- 
tired from her position as teacher of 
biology in the Utica High School and is 
living at her home in Cassville. 


86, B. S.—H. C. Chatfield-Taylor has 
been elected president of the Society of 
Midland Authors, of which organization 
James Whitcomb Riley is honorary pres- 
ident and Brand Whitlock, William Al- 
len White, George Ade, and Hamlin Gar- 
land are vice-presidents. The member- 
ship is composed of authors living in the 
States between the Allegheny and the 
Rocky Mountains. 


704, W. C.—Alexis York is farming 
near Poolville. He is specializing in 
dairying, and reports several breeding 
experiments under way. 


’06, Sp.—George T. Reid has been 
appointed county farm demonstrator of 
3urlington County, New Jersey. His 
address is Mount Holly. 


708, W. C.—Elbert Slorah is farming 
in partnership with his father near Hol- 
land Patent. At a recent election he 
was made a member of the Board of 
Supervisors of Oneida County. 


708, B. S. A.—Edwin Earle, jr., has 
changed his address to Box 558, Salis- 


bury, North Carolina. With R. W. Sin- 
clair (who graduated from the Univer- 


sity of Michigan in 1907) he has formed 
the Farm Power Company, a corpora- 
tion organized under the laws of North 
Carolina for the sale of farm machinery, 
with headquarters at Salisbury. 


710, B. S. A.—P. H. Elwood, after 
graduation, spent three years in doing 
various kinds of landscape work in New 
York City, and two years as extension 
instructor in civic improvement in 
Massachusetts. Mr. Elwood is now as- 
sistant professor of landscape architec- 
ture at Ohio State University, instead 
of at Cornell as was stated in the De- 
cember issue of the Countryman. 


711, B. S. A.—Ray E. Dewell is act- 
ing as county agent in Orleans County, 
Vermont. His headquarters are at New- 
port. 


711, B. S. A.—George B. Birkhahn 
is instructor in farm management at the 
Baron de Hirsch Agricultural School, 
Woodbine, New Jersey. S. E. Stone, 
B. S., ’15, is instructor in animal hus- 
bandry and dairying at the same school. 


12, B. S. A—Jay D. B. Lattins is 
engaged in the Cornell Medical College 
in New York City. While he is no 
longer on the farm, he still retains the 
management of his orchards in Erie and 
Orleans Counties. 


712, Ph. D.—T. T. Odaria is working 
with the Forage Agriculture Experiment 
Station in Japan, having been trans- 
ferred from his previous position at the 
Nara-Ken Agriculture Station at Nara, 
Japan. 
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712, B. S. A—E. T. Lewis, who was 
formerly teacher of agriculture in the 
De Ruyter High School, has accepted 
the position of county agent for Lan- 
caster County, New Hampshire. 


712, B. S. A—A. F. Barss is research 
assistant in horticulture at the State 
Experiment Station, Corvallis, Oregon. 
Since leaving Cornell in February, 1912, 
he has spent a year on a farm and 2 
year and a half in postgraduate study 
at Oregon State Agricultural College. 
During a part of the latter period he was 
a student assistant in horticulture, and 
obtained his master’s degree in that sub- 
ject. 


712, B. S. A.—Dee Baker taught school 
gardening at Willow Grove, Pennsyl- 
vania, during the past summer, and is 
now teaching in the public schools of 
Willow Grove and taking graduate work 
at the University of Pennsylvania. 


712, B. S. A.—C. E. Ladd, who is di- 
rector of the State School of Agricul- 
ture at Delhi, is the father of a ten- 
pound baby girl. 


712-13, Sp.—Robert Aldrich York, 
who has formerly been engaged in ag- 
ricultural, industrial, and social survey 
work, is now director of the Neighbor- 
hood House at Kennebunk, Maine. 


712, B. S. A.—William E. Garnett 
taught agriculture for two years after 
graduation, and then had a year of 
graduate study at the George Peabody 
College for Teachers. Immediately upon 
receiving his master’s degree, he took 
part in the organization and field work of 
an economic and sociological survey, con- 
ducted by the University of Virginia in 
cooperation with the Federal Department 
of Agriculture. He is at present en- 
gaged in teaching biology and general 
agriculture in the Memphis High School, 
Memphis, Virginia. 


712, B. S. A—Stanley H. White re- 
ceived his master’s degree in landscave 
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architecture at Harvard in 1914, and is 
now in a landscape architect’s office in 
Boston. His address is 58 Pinckney 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


712, B. S. A.—Claude G. Cornne is 
engaged in farming near Avoca. Be- 
sides his regular farming operations, 
he is conducting experiments in the 
breeding of farm crops. 


712, B. S. A.—John W. Law is with 
the Federal Department of Agriculture, 
engaged in work for the Bureau of Mar- 
kets. 


713, B. S. A.—Earl Brown is assistant 
to L. H. Goddard, Chief of Farm Man- 
agement Demonstrators, Washington, 
D.C. 


713, B. S.—Caroline Higgins is as- 
sistant director of the “Foodshop’”’ for 
the Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union, Boston, Massachusetts. 


713, B. S.—Mortimer D. Leonard is 
taking up extension work in the Depart- 
ment of Entomology at Cornell. 


13, B. S. A.—George W. Kuchler, 
jr., is at Lagrangeville, where he is 
managing the Locust Lodge Farm. 


’13, B. S.—Irene W. Quirin is teaching 
at St. Mary’s College, Dallas, Texas. 


713, B. S.—H. E. Greiner is teacher 
of agriculture in the Red Creek High 
School. He has been devoting his time 
to perfecting demonstration 
for general agriculture and 
problems in that field. 


schools 
specific 


713, B. S.; ’14, M. S.—Oliver F. W. 
Cromwell is farming at Newburg. 


713, B. S.—F. C. Shaw is farming on 


Thompson’s Island, 
Massachusetts. 


Boston Harbor, 


"13,. B. S.—Peari ‘1. Boynton has 
changed her address to Studio Club, 35 
East Sixty-second Street, New York, 


where she is assistant house superin- 
tendent. 





FORMER STUDENT NOTES 


713, B. S—Edmund H. Stevens was 
married to Miss Norma V. La Barre, 
B. S., 715, on July 3. The wedding 
took place at the bride’s home in Ith- 
aca. Stevens’ permanent address is Bu- 
reau of Soils, Washington, D. C. He 
is now engaged in a soil survey at Dav- 
enport, Iowa. 


713, B. S.—lIrene J. Brooks is now 
fourth assistant bacteriologist with the 
Board of Health of Philadelphia. 


713, B. S.—W. H. Hamilton is going 
to Summerville, New Jersey, to teach 
agriculture. 


713, B. S.—R. C. Reeve was for one 
year after graduation instructor in the 
Territorial Normal School, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. On returning to this country 
he did survey and drainage work in 
western New York for a time. He is 
now manager of the Stonehouse Farm, 
an estate of 600 acres near Jay. 


713, B. S—R. H. Denman is instruc- 
tor in farm management and field crops 
in the State School of Agriculture at 
Randolph, Vermont. 


713, B. S.—Miss Dorothea E. Killands 
has sailed for South Africa, where she 
will engage in foreign mission work. 
She may be addressed at Quanda Mis- 
sion, via Durban, Natal, South Africa. 


713, B. S.—Charles Dimond is run- 
ning a truck farm on Long Island. 


714, B. S—WM. C. Wilson is farm 
management demonstrator in Vermont 
and New Hampshire. 


714, B. S.—Lewis H. Martin, who 
makes his home at Napoleonville, Louis- 
iana, is working with the Federal De- 
partment of Agriculture as _ parish 
agent in Assumption Parish. In Louis- 
iana the parish is equivalent to the 
county in New York. 


"14, B. S—G. J. Philip is instructor 
in pomology at Oregon State Agricul- 
tural College. His address is 2735 Jack- 
son Street, Corvallis, Oregon. 
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714, B. S.—Raymond R. Jansen is 
farming in partnership with his father. 
His address is R. F. D. 1, Fonda, New 
York. 


714, B. S.—Leon E. Cook is teaching 
agriculture and is principal of the 
Worcester High School. 


714, B. S.—Herbert A. Thompson, 
a former member of the Countryman 
Board, has been employed since grad- 
uation by the Jerome B. Rice Seed 
Company, at Cambridge. 


714, B .S.—Elmer Snyder is with the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture as a scientific assistant in the Di- 
vision of Pomology. His address is 1316 
Q Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


714, B. S—M. E. Krueger is taking 
graduate work in forestry at the Univer- 
sity of California. 


714, B. S.—Edwin G. Bishop is at 
present e.gaged by the Floesch Con- 
struction Company in the Little River 


Drainage District, Whitewater, Mon- 
tana. 


14, B. S. A.—In 1914 Nicholas Kope- 
loff was awarded the Edison Pulverized 
Limestone Research Fellowship at Rut- 
gers College, New Brunswick, New Jer- 


sey. During the summer session of 
1915 he was assistant instructor in 
soil physics. He is now president of the 
Rutgers Graduate Club. 


714, B. S.—William H. Upson has been 
for the past year foreman of the Lee- 
land Orchards at Leesburg, Virginia. 
This farm consists of 150 acres of or- 
chard and 150 acres of general farm 
crops, such as wheat, corn, alfalfa, and 
hay. The orchard includes 5000 apple 
trees and 10,000 peach trees. 


714, B. S—Ferd J. Burgdorff, whose 
address is 73 Hollywood Avenue, East 
Orange, New Jersey, is instructor in 
horticulture at Columbia Universitv 
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714, B. S.—Lawrence J. Motyca is 
teaching biology and general agricul- 
ture at the State Normal School at Mil- 
lersville, Pennsylvania. During the 
school year of 1914-15 he taught in 
Mississippi, where he managed a plan- 
tation through the summer months. 


714, B. S.—William Karl von Fabrice 
spent his first year after graduation as 
head of the Department of German in 
De Veaux College, Niagara Falls. This 
year he is principal of the Ridgefield 
High School, Ridgefield, Connecticut. 


714, B. S.—A. Everitt is working for 
a New York concern in connection with 
its export and import trade. 


714, B. S.—G. S. Rose is in the em- 
ploy of the Empire Separator Company. 


714, B. S—S. C. Leete is with the 
Castle’s Ice Cream Company of Newark, 
New Jersey. This concern is one of the 
largest retailers of dairy products for 
New York City. 


714, B. S—H. A. D. Leggett writes 
to correct a recent statement concern- 
ing him in this department. He is not 
going to Ohio State College, but to the 
University of Vermont, at Burlington, 
where he will be head of the newly or- 
ganized Department of Poultry Hus- 
bandry. 


714, B. S.—tLucia Burbank is the 
dietitian at the Norton Infirmary, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 


714, B. S.—Ira D. Yoder is associated 
with his two brothers in the operation 
of an extensive system of growing vege- 
tables under glass. The firm, which is 
known as the Anna Dean Perennial 
Gardens, is located at Barberton, Ohio. 


714, B. S.—H. E. Denmark is in Ridge- 
field as manager of the Pierrepont Farm. 


714, B. S.—Earl S. Shaw is superin- 
tending a large estate at Albany. His 
address is 590 Morris Street. 
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715, B. S.—Hilma Bergholtz, who was 
women’s editor of the Countryman in 
her senior year, is teaching at the North- 
field Seminary, Northfield, Massachu- 
setts. 


715, B. S.—Elwood Chase is instruct- 
ing at the New York City Farm Colony 
at West New Brighton. 


715, B. S.—Francis Edwards is in- 


structing at the New York State School 
for Girls at Hudson. 


715, B. S.—W. H. Boehler is in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, engaged in landscape work. 


BOOK REVIEW 


ESSAYS FOR COLLEGE ENGLISH 


(Selected and edited by Professors 
Bowman, Brevold, Greenfield, and Wier- 
mick of the Department of English in 


Iowa State College. D. C. Heath & Co., 
New York, Chicago, Boston. $1.25). 


The title of this book is poorly 
chosen in that it fails to arouse in 
the agricultural mind that degree 


of interest to which its intrinsic 
agricultural application entitles it. 
It is more than an English text; 
it is a well-arranged collection of 


the most significant utterances 
on the problems of American coun- 
try life. Rural leaders such as 
Bailey, Plunkett, Roosevelt, and 
Carver are represented in a series 
of excellent essays attacking the 
subject directly, while such stand- 
ard essayists as Arnold, Huxley, 
Ruskin, and Emerson furnish fur- 
ther essays, no less applicable to 
the problem in that they treat it in 
a more detached manner; develop- 
ing the relation of scientific knowl- 
edge to man’s mastery over nature, 
and the relation of a comprehen- 
sion of the fundamentals of life to 
his happiness and usefulness among 
his fellows. 
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GRAND PRIZE 


PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITIOJN 


Awarded to 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


as the Highest Award has been at every International 
Exposition since the invention of the Centrifugal Cream 
Separator in 1878. 

And likewise as at all previous expositions, all higher 
dairy product awards at San Francisco have been] made 


to users of the De Laval machines. 


THE4DE LIAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 B’way, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 


50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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Machinery and 


Supplies 


for Dairies, 
Creameries 


and Milk Dealers 


Write for catalog and prices 


Prompt and Courteous Service 


New York State Distributors for the 
Cherry Line 


D. H. Gowing & Co. 


Incorporated 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Make the Clinton House 


Your Home 


Until You Get Settled, and Then 
Make It Your Place for Relaxa- 
tion, for Good Food and Good Ser- 
vice After You Get Located on 
“The Hill.” 


“We treat you right not once 
_but always.” 
A la Carte Service 6 A. M. to 
Midnight 

When the boarding house fare 
gets monotonous, try our Sunday 
table d’hote dinner served from 
12 to 8 at 75 cents. Week days 
from 6 to 8 at 75 cents. 

If you have to come down town 
at noon, come in and try our fifty- 
cent luncheon. 


The Clinton House 


Bean Growing in Wyoming County 

(Continued from page 297) 
on the inside of the pod, making the 
crop of no value other than for feed- 
ing sheep. At present there seems to 
be no known way of combating this 
disease other than to avoid it by the 
use of absolutely healthy seed. The 
blight, a bacterial disease, affects the 
bean crop in about the same manner as 
anthracnose, and is of the same eco- 
nomic importance. But perhaps the 
most serious disease attacking beans in 
our country is the root rot. Soil bac- 
teria produce a rot on the bean root 
just below the ground, with the result 
that the plant is either dwarfed or com- 
pletely killed. During the past summer 
I have seen many bean fields either par- 
tially or completely destroyed by this 
disease. 

I have already mentioned snails. The 
bean-eating snails live in the ground 
during the day, and at night feed on the 
leaves of the plants. In a remarkably 
short time they clean up a_ vigorous 
growth of foliage, leaving only the stubs. 
Attempts to fight this pest with sprays 
of lime-sulphur and arsenate of lead 
have been largely successful. 

We in Wyoming County have found 
in beans a new crop that can be profit- 
ably grown, but it is useless for us to try 
to grow beans if these diseases are ‘al- 
lowed to continue. We are doing all we 
can to get at the source of the difficul- 
ty and eradicate it. Local farmers and 
produce men have donated $750, and 
the State has supplied a like sum to 
fight disease and insects. The Wyo- 
ming County Farm Bureau has cooperat- 
ed with the College to establish with this 
fund a research laboratory at Perry. 
Mr. Burkholder, of the Department of 
Plant Pathology at Cornell, is in charge 
of the work and is studying the diseases 
and trying to find a way of successfully 
combating them. Mr. Burkholder’s 
work, which was begun last spring, is 
still under way, and is likely to continue 
for at least another year. Just now he 
is advising longer rotations and greater 
care in the selection of seed as partial 
preventive measures. 
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Did you ever enjoy such large, hand- 
some Strawberries as these—picked 
right from your own garden? 


Allen’s True-To-Name Berries 


are just as good as they look—good clear to the 
center. If you have any garden space at all, grow 
them and you'll never regret it. If you are a 
farmer, orchardist or poultryman devote a few 
acres to Strawberries. You'll find them the best 
paying crop. There’s always a demand for 
berries, always good prices. You'll have plenty 
for your table, too. We have 185 acres in Straw- 
berries, and 80 acres in Blackberries, Raspberries, 
etc., the result of 30 years’ experience. All plants 
packed fresh for shipment. 

Send for our free 48-page 1916 Book of Berries— 
12 plates in natural colors—tells of the many 
varieties—how toselect, plant,etc. Sendforyour ¥ 
copy now and plan to grow big-paying small fruits. 4 Y) 


The W. F. Allen Co. FH 


147 Market Street 
Salisbury, Md. 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 


- 
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HE finest silver thread of music spun by the wizard bow of Ysaye— 
the tears and feeling in the tender depths of Fremstad’s noble voice 


—the sheer magnificence of a thrilling orchestral finale 

all these elusive tonal beauties are caught and 
expressed in Columbia Records, from the faintest 
whisper to the vastest tidal wave of sound. 

Volume— TON E—feeling—the most delicate shad- 
ing of a theme are perfectly preserved and supremely 
present in every Columbia Record—an exquisite tone- 
perfection that does not vanish with use. 

You can test these exclusive qualities in a series of 
home recitals such as no concert audience is ever 
privileged to hear. Arrange your first recital to-day. 

COLUMBIA STORE 
307 E. State St. 


Prices in Canada Plus Duty 


Grafonola 110 
Price $110 
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This man proposes to know the 
quality of milk and cream he uses. 


So do you if you order from 


The 


Pearson Sanitary Dairy 
412 North Geneva Street 


Both Phones 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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Here’s a book of daily needs you 
should keep handy. It lists the 
best of every thing for the or- 
chardist and truck grower. 
Standard spray materials, har- 
rows, cultivators, graders, pick- 
ers, packing boxes, etc. If there’s 
anything needed, “‘ask Pratt.”’ 
You know him—he’s the man 
who makes “Salecide—the tree 

saver.”’ Everything else he sells is just as good. 
Our Service Department 

is under his direct supervision and he is always 

ready to advise, from his long experience, just 

what implement, spray material, etc., you need. 

Ask questions. But send for the book today. 


5. G. PRATT COMPANY 
50 Church St., New York 


TRACY’S 


SECOND HAND BOOKSTORE 


Dept. 30 


all kinds of 


Cornell Text Books at Greatly Reduced 


Prices 


307 E. State St. 


get éév< 
Christmas 


Your Photograph 
The simple gift that 
lends the touch of 
friendship without 
the embarrassment 
of an obligation. 


"i Bae 


over 115 E. State St. 


Hillside Floral Shop 
409 Eddy Street 


Kadoks for Sale, 
Z%ent or Exchange 
Supplies 
Developing 
Printing 
Both Phones 


and 


The Shop Artistic where you 
can find all the exclusive dec- 
orations, Plants and Flowers 


FEDERAL 975 Bell 201 


Demonstration Schools for Homemakers 


(Continued from page 303) 


and clean food lies at her door. She 
must learn what it is reasonable and 
right to expect in the different depart- 
ments of community housekeeping, and 
must not rest until she has secured it. 
Women are the recognized purchasing 
agents for the family. Who can doubt 
that a clear-cut demand for safe milk, 
wrapped bread, clean shops, sanitary 
markets, unadulterated commercial 
brands, and full weights and measures, 
will be promptly met by some enter- 
prising dealer if backed by the united 
purchasing power of the community. 
Yet women are strangely slow to grasp 
the meaning of this great instrument for 
reform that lies so ready to their hands, 
and even slower to use it, fearing lest 
in their inexperience they do more harm 
than good. In this one field the Col- 
lege can render a large service to the 
State. In other lines, too, the train- 
ing of the extension worker, and her 
broader experience, make possible help- 
ful suggestions to local leaders grap- 
pling with problems that appear to rise 
out of conditions peculiar to the neigh- 
borhood yet are characteristic of like 
communities throughout the State. 
With such various and such funda- 
mental topics to consider together, thé 
hours of the extension school draw all 
too quickly to a close. Many questions 
have been settled, but others have been 
brought to the front, and students and 
instructor alike look forward to an- 
other meeting. It is hard to meet an 
eager chorus of ‘Next year?” with 
“Let us hope for it, but the State is 


‘large, other women are waiting, and one 


worker can hold only thirty odd schools 
in a season. Your turn may be a long 
time in coming.” A very few second- 
year schools have been held, and in point 
of numbers and of results they have 
been better than their predecessors. 
Eager requests come to us, too, for 
extension schools in sewing, in the study 
of textiles, in the choosing of household 
(Continued on page 328) 
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This Tractor is absolutely 
right for General Farm Till- 
age Operation; especially 
suited for Orchard and Cit- 
rus Grove cultivation. 

Fully guaranteed with de- 
monstration on your farm. 
Write for complete informa- 
tion. 


CHASE MOTOR 
TRUCK COMPANY 


Tractor Department 
SYRACUSE NEW YORK 


Do Fertilizers Pay? 


The Government and Educational ‘‘Authori- 
ties’’ spend considerable public money in printing 
contradictory statements on this point. 


Great fortunes have been made in manufactur- 
ing fertilizers. They evidently pay the makers. 


Farmers continue to increase their fertilizer 
purchases, indicating that they are profitable to 
the farmer. 


But are the kinds which the manufacturers pre- 
fer to sell the most profitable to the farmer? Do 
they give the greatest profit consistent with main- 
taining the productiveness of the soil? Or do 

s 2% they merely supply the element most needed at 
MINING-POTASH IN GERMANY| the moment and reduce the available supply of 
— the other elements ? 
The average fertilizer contains 4 times as much phosphoric acid as Potash. The 
average crop takes from the soil 3 times as mucn Potash as phosphoric acid. 
You can guess the answer. Use more Potash, for 


Potash Pays 


Send for FREE pamphlet on Profitable Farming, containing system of rational 
fertilizing and soil testing. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc., 42 Broadway, New York 


Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill. (Bank & Trust Bidg., Savannah, Ga, Whitney Bank Bidg., New Orleans, La, 
Empire Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


LONEY Guaranteed TREES 


An Advertisement to 
Live Fruit Men 


Maloney Trees are guaranteed true to nazie and free from diseases by the largest 
nursery srowers in New York State—-For 30 years we have been in business here in 
Danville ani! today we are able to ship you direct better trees than ever before because 
we are constantly studying to improve our methods—we recognize our responsibility to 
the fruit grower and we have this year issued a novel wholesale catalog that tells. the 
things you ought to know about our business. Write for your free copy. No order is 


too big or too small for us to handle personally. We're responsible, look up our ratings. 
Dansville’s Pioneer Wholesale Nurseries. 


MALONEY BROS. & WELLS. 18 Main St., Dansville, N. Y. 


Where you saw jit will help you, them and us 
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Hotel Rochester 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


300 ROOMS 
All with Bath 


NATIONAL HOTEL CO. Prop. 
Geo. W. Sweeney, Pres. 


W. D. Horstmann, Mgr. 


The convenience of electricity for light and power is possible with a 
HYRAT-EXIDE STORAGE BATTERY 


Easy to install and economical. Secure full information by writing now to 


DAVIS-BROWN ELECTRIC CO., 115-117 South Cayuga Street 
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Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Spending $70,000 for Holstein owners. In the twelve months 
preceding April 30, 1915, approximately $170,000 was expended 
by the Holstein-Friesian Association in administering the affairs 
of the organization. The effect of this expenditure and its at- 
tendant labors is evidenced by a remarkable growth of the Asso- 
ciation in membership and the almost universal popularity of the 
“‘Black-and-Whites”’ in America. An owner of the purebred Hol- 
stein cattle benefits directly and indirectly from every dollar dis- © 
bursed in the exploitation of purebred Registered Holsteins. In- 
vestigate the big ‘“Black-and-Whites.’’ 


Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 


The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
F. L. Houghton, Sec. Box 196 BRATTLEBORO, VERM ONT 


(Steers Gained 6 Pounds Per\ 
Head Per Day for 30 Days| | Dairy, 


J. Wilbur Lee, Breeder of Pure 
Blood Red Polled Cattle, Racine, Creamery, 
Ohio, writes under date of Nov. 20th, Ch F 
1915, saying: “I fed a bunch of cattle eese actory 
two years ago on corn and cob, and 
Three D Grains, no cotton seed at all. pene 
These cattle made an average gain of 
4-1/4 lbs. per head per day. Two Apparatus and Supplies 
steers in the bunch made a daily gain 
of 6 lbs. per head per day for 30 Burrell (B-L-K) Milkers 
days. This is the best gain I have 
ever made. Simplex Cream Separators 
Three D Grains is by far the best 
and most economical high protein con- unit 
centrate. Cheaper and better than C. 
S. Meal or Linseed Oil Meal. It is 
excellent for steers and incomparably 
superior for milch cows. 


The Dewey Bros. Co. 


\ Box 579 Blanchester, Ohio JD 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 


D. |H. BURRELL & CO. 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
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TREES at WHOLESALE 


W. & T. Smith Company, Geneva, N. Y. 


Write for Catalogue and Prices 


Our trees are not lowest in price, but we guarantee 
Quality and Purity of varieties, and such 


nursery stock is the cheapest 


This Tractor Works Anywhere--- 


Spoils No Crop 
By Packing 


The Caterpillar is the 
one tractor able to work 
on rough, soft or swampy 
ground. See the one 
owned by the State Col- 
lege and you'll under- 
stand why it won’t slip, 
mire or pack the soil. 

The Caterpillar is built 
in three sizes—a size for 
every farm. The Junior 

Caterpillar—30 and 20 horsepower—is built particularly for medium size 
and small farms. Its easy-handling, short-turning ability make it ideal 
for orchard cultivation, or for working into the corners of small fields. 

Ten years service prove the Caterpillar’s worth—its use by four Eu- 
ropean armies shows it equal to the most severe service. Over 2,000 
in use. 


Write for Catalogue No. 228 


THE HOLT MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
PEORIA, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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FIFTEEN THOUSAND 
PROGRESSIVE FARMERS 


ARE REACHED EACH MONTH BY THE 


Association of 
Agricultural College Magazines 


Advertisers of high-grade materials and equip- 
ment for the farm and the farm home can not 
afford to miss this opportunity to get in touch 
with the educated leaders in Agricultural 
thought and practice. 7 7 7 


These papers are published at the agricultural colleges in the best 
Agricultural states of the country : 


Cornell Countryman Ithaca, New York 
Agricultural Student Columbus, Ohio 
Iowa Agriculturist Ames, Iowa 
Illinois Agriculturist - Urbana, Illinois 
Purdue Agriculturist West Lafayette, Indiana 
Progressive Agriculturist - Stillwater, Oklahoma 
Wisconsin Country Magazine - Madison, Wisconsin 
Penn State Farmer - - State College, Pennsylvania 


Write for space and rates in all eight of them. Just address 
“The CORNELL COUNTRYMAN.” Ithaca, New York 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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Reduce the Risk of Poultry 


Raising and Increase your 
Profits by Feeding 


H - O Scratching 
Feed 


Combines the food elements of hulled 
oats and other sweet, clean grains. 
“The best feed we ever used,” is what 
several big poultrymen tell us. Why 
don’t you try it? 

If you cannot get it from your 
dealer, write for sample and we will 
arrange to have you _ supplied. 


J. J. CAMPBELL 
GEN. SALES AGENT 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


THE H-O Co. 
MILLS 
BUFFALO,.N. Y. 


THE SUCCESS 


OF THE 


Trade Mark Registered 


BRAND OF 


a” 


CRACKLINGS 


is due to its WHOLESOMENESS 
and DIGESTIBILITY 


THE FLAVELL CO. 
ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


Demonstration Schools for Homemakers 
(Continued from page 322) 
equipment and furnishings, in house- 
hold sanitation, and in the planning and 
the replanning of homes. One who stu- 
dies the field can see it whitening for 
the harvest. In anticipation, some of 
the desired courses are partly organized 
and only await the necessary funds to 
start into being. Does it not seem a 
swifter and less one-sided mode of 
progress toward the ultimate goal of 
rural betterment, while we discuss 
means of increasing the family income 
with the manager of the farm, to take 
council also regarding the best use of 
the present resources with the manager 

of the farm home? 





Start the New Year Right 


Subscribe Now for the 


Cornell Countryman 


Made from Apollo-Keystone Cop- 
per Steel galvanized Sheets, the sha \S 
most durable, rust resisting sheets “3 Sigs 
manufactured. PITTSURGH 
These sheets are unequalled for Silos, adage 
Culverts, Tanks, Roofing, Siding and all Soma oo 
exposed metal work. Look for the Keystons. 

Send to-day for our “Better Buildings’ booklet. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TiN PLATE COMPANY 
General Offices: Frick Building Pittsburgh, Pa 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 





[NG Insures Perfect 
Fruit and Vegetables 
We sell Sprayers for everybody— 


Hand, Traction and Gasoline Engine machines. 
Call and look over 


Watson ma our line and se- 
i cure FREE co 
4-Row Potato Sprayer Aug \\ cian 
for wide or narrow ANS Jewett 
rows. Spray as fast as 
you can drive. Power ; 
always strong. Auto- 
matic Agitation of 
liquid and cleaning 
of strainers. Two noz- 
zles to each row for 
thoroughly _ saturatin 
foliage both top an 
bottom. gpm 


Empire King 


leads everything of itskind. Throws fine, 
misty spray with strong force. No clog- 
a Strainers are 


oughly agitated auto- 
matically. Corrosion is im- 
possible. 


/ \ Can be easily moved about. 
A HHI\\ \. Adapted for spraying fruitand 
, HII\\\\ \“ vegetables, also whitewash. 
Can be furnished on different size casks and 
also fitted for spraying 4 rows of potatoes. 


The Leader Orchard Sprayers 


are typical modern machines for large spraying operations. Combina- 
tion mounted outfits, consisting of gasoline engine, spray tank, pump, 
, platforms, spraying appli- 
ances, all complete and 
ready for work. Engines 
adapted for other power 

work, 


Insist on this 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., Elmira, N. Y., Mfrs. 
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Light your House and Barns 
Cook your Meals with 


HOME-MADE ACETYLENE 


and make your acetylene with a 
PILOT LIGHTING PLANT 


PILOT plants make Acetylene automat- 
ically a little at a time as you use it in 
your gas cooking stove and in your lights 
distributed throughout your house, your 
barns and out-buildings. You simply fill 
the generator with the gas-producing 
stone “Union Carbide” and water about 
once a month. 

PILOT plants are approved by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Insurance Under- 
writers. 

All told, over 250,000 country homes 
are using Acetylene made the Pilot way. 

A complete PILOT plant, consisting of 
generator, pipes—handsome light fixtures, 
and gas cook stove, can be installed in 
any country home in a few day’s time. 

Such a plant is a permanent improve- 
ment and will furnish you with the cheap- 
est, safest and most practical light and 
fuel now available for country home re- 
quirements. 


Write for our advertising catalogs and descriptive booklets giving all the facts. 


OXWELD ACETYLENE COMPANY 


E astern Works, Newark, N. J. 


“Natco On The Farm” 


is the title of our new book that every farmer who 
takes pride in his farm buiidings should have. It 
shows with many fine illustrations the use of Natco 
Hollow Tile for barns, houses, corn cribs, etc. 
Send for it. Study it. A‘tso get our Silo Catalog and 
learn about the money-saving, worryless, repairless 


Natco Imperishable Silo 
“The Silo That Lasts for Generations” 


—that perfect ensilage preserver that can never blow 
down, decay, warp, crack, crumble or burn. So effi- 
cient that a great demand for other Natco buildings 
wascreatedand theyare nowspringing up everywhere. 
Send for these books. Ask forfree plansand advice, 
Let us save you money for years to come. Write now. 


National Fire Proofing Company : 
1136 Pulten Building - + _ Pittsburgh, Pa. 


23 Factories—Prompt shipments. 
Where you saw it will 


646 Frelinghuysen Ave 


Why Not Make 
COMMERCIAL BUTTERMILK 


with 


CHR. HANSEN’S DANISH LAC- 
TIC FERMENT CULTURE 


We will Gladly send Copies of 
our booklet on this subject free to 
anyone interested. 


You Will (Make No |Mistake 
by Using 


CHR. HANSEN’S 


Rennet Extract, Cheese, 
Color, Danish Butter Color, 
Rennet Tablets and Cheese 
Color Tablets. 


HANSEN’S means QUALITY 


Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


Western Office, 120 Jefferson St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


help you, them and us 





Leading advertisers use colors, are you progressive? 
Do yon want to increase your business? Of course you do, then call us. 
We make our own quality plates and do color process printing. 


CHRISTY ENGRAVING COMPANY 


SEARLE BUILDING 


183 ST. PAUL STREET 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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“Buy Direct from the Manufacturers” 


COTTON SEED MEAL 
In Bags 100 lbs. net 


AMERICAN RED TAG BRAND 
Guaranteed 38.55% Protein 





SCREENED CRACKED CAKE 


Nut and Pea Sizes 


COTTON SEED HULLS | 
in Bags and in Bulk 


Write for Delivered Prices in Car Load Lots | 


Address all communications to 


Union Seed & Fertilizer Co. 
27 Beaver Street, New York, N. Y. 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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A Winning Trio 
AN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE EDUCATION 
A FERTILE, WELL-STOCKED FARM 


GSFIELD 


ILLUSTRATED 


America’s high-quality live-stock and ‘‘large farm’’ paper—the paper for the man 
who grows the best, breeds the best and reads the best. 


When we began publishing THE FIELD we did it in the belief that the practical, 
progressive farmer of the twentieth century—the agricultural college man—not 
only would appreciate, but would demand a farm paper of quality, beautifully 
printed, attractively illustrated, properly edited and above all, practical. 


We know now that our opinion was right. Quality agriculture, quality livestock and 
quality farm journalism are inseparably linked. ‘THE FIELD isa publication for 
the man who believes in pure-breds, in practical, progressive agriculture—what 
agricultural college man does not? It is a paper for the agricultural college man 
—it contains the news of all the colleges and epoch-making articles by the deans 
and professors. It is a paper for the successful stock breeder—it publishes all the 
news about all the breeds and big constructive articles by famous master breeders. 
It is a paper for the successful farmer who wants to keep in touch with the new 
discoveries in horticulture and agriculture. 


YOU NEED THE FIELD 


A copy is on file in the library. Go early—read it over. It will speak for itself. 
We have a representative at college—subscribe through him. Let him show you 
Tue FIELD, explain its many points of marked superiority. Ask your professor of 
animal husbandry his opinion of THE FiELD. As an agricultural college man we 
know you'll come in and bea FIELD enthusiast. The time to act is now, while 
there is still time to get a free copy of our International Live Stock Annual. 


THE ADVANCED AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Room A 17 West 42d Street, New York City 


SKEET SAAT AANA NAAANAANUN THUAN NAUGHT QHNHAOU END FUN NAO NGNE UUIOENT OHNO DUAUUODUOUNOLE 2OUUUUDURE OEE DOUDEEDU UNION ONUEEAUENOEE SONENAUNGNNGE ONT EUTTENI NE 
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Ivy 


Corsets 


A Corset for 


\ Every Figure 


and one for 


\ Every 


Mills Hairdressing and Corset Shop 
119 East Seneca St. or direct from 
CORSET H COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 


The Countryman is a 
product of 


The Atkinson Press 


Earl E. Atkinson 


Master Printers 


122 South Tioga Street 


Bell Telephone 706 
Ithaca Telephone 567 


ba 


THE 


PRESS 
ITHACALNY. 


We solicit a share of your printing 


and assure you satisfaction. 
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In writing to advertisers please 


The MOST UNIQUE CAMPUS 
PICTURE 


SOLD ONLY BY 
THE UNIVERSITY 
PHOTO SHOP 


G. F. Morgan 314 College Ave. 
SPECIALTIES : 


Amateur Finishing, Picture 
Framing, Lantern Slides 


Scrupulous 
Cleanliness 


constant sterilizing of all receptacles 
and machinery, incessant care in ev- 
ery step from the cow to your table, 
together with perfect pasteurization 
make Sanitary Ice Cream and Milk 
Co. products absolutely safe for the 


whole family, from the baby up. 
Let us add your name to our rapid- 
ly growing list of satisfied customers. 
It costs no more to receive this pro- 
tection. 


We invite your inspection at any 
time. 


SANITARY ICE CREAM and 
MILK CO., Inc. 


701 W. State St. Both Phones 
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mention The Cornell Countryman 
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HOTEL IMPERIAL 


Broadway, 31st to 32nd Street, New York 


At Herald Square, the radial center of transportation to 
all parts of the City. One block from Pennsylvania Station, a 
few minutes from Grand Central Terminal. Subway, Surface 
and Elevated Service direct to the Hotel, which is in the midst 
of the fashionable theatre and shopping districts. 


Headquarters for College Men 


Rooms - - $1.50 per day and up 
With bath - $2.00 per day and up 


New popular price restaurant in the famous Palm Garden, 
one of the most attractive rooms in New York City, and easily 
reached because of our central location. You will find it a 
delightful place to entertain your friends. 


Imperial Home Dinner served daily from 6 to 8:30 P. M. 
$1.00 per cover 


Dancing every afternoon, Sunday excepted from 4 to 7 P. M. 
WILLARD D. ROCKEFELLER, Manager 


oY 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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Keeps All Stock A 
coat 3” 


ANTM 








Time and again I have proved the value * 
of Sal-Vet for all stock—Hogs, Sheep, Horses i 
N and Cattle. I will prove to you its value as a worm ry 
a and stock conditioner. I don’t want f= 
penny down — simply feed Sal-Vet 60 
>» days at my risk —then pay if I have made 
.. good my claims. I don’t want a cent 
until you have fed Sal-Vet and 

_». seen with your own — 
a -™,. what it will do for your \ 
stock — how it will & 
— 8 2. Make them 
— ~ thrifty, 
\. sleek and 
. \ healthy. 

































2 


John C. Mills, Preston, Minn., 
Vice-Pres. Minnesota Cattle 
Breeders’ Association, writes: 

“We like your Sal-Vet very much, having used it 
for over a year with the best of results.” 
A. H. Nokes, Springfield, Ill., Treas. of the Holstein-Friesian Breeders’ 
Association of Illinois, says: 

“Will say that we like Sal-Vet fine. It is just the thing to keep stock in 
fine, thrifty condition. —_ has been our experience with it.” 






The Great The Great 
Worm Live Stock ‘@ 
Destroyer Conditioner _ 





—is not a feed, but a medicated salt that sids all fa‘m animals of blood- 
sucking, disease-breeding worms—makes stock thri t faster, look better, 
act better. Animals in healthy condition are much less liable to disease, 

than when “worm-ridden” and run-down. Try Sal-Vet at my risk—let 
¢ me prove it’s value on your stock. 


Os Send No Money—Just the Coupon 


a 

Se % @ = Tell me how many head of stock you have, and I'll ship you 
~~ Ferhe. %, enough Sal-Vet to last them 60 days. You simply py the freight 
2 “Eto % charges when it arrives and feed it according to directions. If it 


2 eas ote does not doasI claim and you make a specific report in 60 days, 
Gi S nN So I'll cancel the charge— you won’t owe me a penny. Address 
i <2 ys i. 9 SIDNEY R. FEIL, 


President THE FEIL MFG. CO., Chemists Dept.29 Cleveland, 0. 


LOOK FOR PRICES 14 pounds... 
THIS LABEL 200 pounds 
on all SAL- VET 
Packages. Don’t 
be deceived by im- 
itations. 

Don’t buy “Sal” 
pep th Sal” a 

et the origina 
[204] cenuine SAL-VET. 




























— 

No orders filed for less 50 pounds . on 
60 day trial offer. Never sold * 

nor in bulk; only in Trade-Marked S 
packages. ep for 60 days’ trial are 
based on 1 lb. of SAL-VET for each sheep 
or hog, and 4 lbs. for each horse or head of 
cattle, as near aS we can come without 





















ponte: Aes 


a ene 


e ° aan 


tonne Hotel 


Opposite State House 


BOSTON, MASS. 

Offers room with hot and cold 
water for $1.00 per day, which 
includes free use of public shower 
baths. 
NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN 

NEW ENGLAND 
Rooms with private baths for $1.50 
per day; suites of two rooms and 
bath for $4.00 per day. 

Absolutely Fireproof 
A Temperance House Send for Booklet 


STORER F. CRAFTS, General Mgr. 





= THIRTY FIVE DOLLARS TEN CENTS 





style of imprint. 


A Peerless writes checks and produces them, all in one operation. At 
the speed of shorthand, it prints each word clearly, cuts it into shreds, and 
forces acid-proof ink into the very fibre of the paper. 


Write us for free Book No. 46 of Burns and Pinkerton advice regarding 
check-raising, showing how best to handle checks. Shows why, in 1914 


alone, one-sixth of all users of check protection turned to the new and safer 


idea. Write. 


Peerless Check Protecting Company 


Originators of Exact Protection 


> 
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The aa is just a short oe from 
the White House, Department Buildings, 
Churches, Theatres, Hotels and Shopping 
district. 

A hotel that you will visit a second 
time. 

Make the Cochran your home while 
in Washington, whether permanent or 
transient. 

Moderate rates considering the excellent 


service. 
EUGENE S. COCHRAN, Manager. 


COCHRAN HOTEL 


14thSK STREETS, N-W. 


Seon eet 







































ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Bags Free Mending Free 


Prompt Service 


FOREST CITY 
LAUNDRY 


209 N. Aurora St. 
Bell Phone 165-J__ Ithaca 119-X 


E. M. MERRILL 


BLATCHFORD’S CALF MEAL 


Should be used by all farmers who de- 

sire to raise their calves cheaply and 

successfully with little or no milk. 

Send for actual feeding records of 
Quick Calf: Raising 


Blatchford Calf Meal Factory 
Waukegan, Il. 


POST PAID $2.00 | 

Every Horse Owner should have one 
of our No. 914 Drenching Bits. No 
cutting of cheek and tongue; no waste 
of medicine; animal will not fight it. 
Can be used equally as well on cat- 
tle. Will last a life time; practically 
indestructible. From the stand-point 
of convenience and economy it is 
worth considerably more than the 
price asked. 

Complete [Illustrated Catalogue of 
Veterinary Instruments mailed free 
on application. 


Haussman & Dann, 7° %:,Sl2;k Street 


If you desire for your suit a good 

CLEANING AND PRESSING, also 

SUITS MADE TO ORDER at a 

reasonable price, or drill suits come 
TO 


“REITER,” the Eddy St. Tailor 
21 EDDY STREET Ithaca Phone 421-C 


BOOK BINDERY 


Blank books ruled and bound to order 
Have your Countryman bound 
We bind theses, notes, etc. 


J. WILL TREE’S ~~ 113 N. Tioga St 


KOHM & BRUNNE 


THE LATEST STYLES AT 
MODERATE PRICES 


TAILORS 222 E. State St. 


~ A. B. BROOKS & SON 


Pharmacists 


Pure Drugs Toilet Articles 
Accurate Prescription Work 


126 EAST STATE STREET 


Cornell 
CALENDAR 








Ask to see the 


Colored Albertype 
Calendar 


For sale at all the leading 
Stationery and Art Stores 


Published by 


STVDENT SVPPLY 
STORE 


403 COLLEGE AVE. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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Wing’s Quality Seeds 


Our 1916 Catalogue will tell you how to grow the greatest 
crops, the most delicious vegetables, the loveliest flowers. 


Northern Grown Amerizan, Grimm and Siberian Alfalfa. 


Our Own Improved Strains of Corn, Soy Beans and all 
Field Seeds. 


Superior Garden and Flower Seeds. 


Beautiful Dahlias, Cannas, Gladioli, Iris, and other bulbs 
and plants. 


We tell you how to grow them all. 


The Wing Seed Company 
Mechanicsburg Ohio 


Strong in their Allegiance to 


Wrando 


VITNAIN'S 


(ea a ULF TELS 


Those who use Wyandotte Dairyman’s Cleaner and Cleanser are strong m 
their allegiance to it, because in the dairy and the factory,there exist nose unusual 
conditions with which ordinary methods of cleaning are unable to cope, and with 
which Wyandotte Dairyman’s Cleaner and Cleanser contends with ease. Wy- 
andotte’s Dairyman’s Cleaner and Cleanser is more than a cleaner adapted merely 
for removing bits of dier-on and waste particles. It is a neutralizer of odors, 
and it counteracts sourness with its sweetening properties. 

Thus you can readily see that Wyandotte Dairyman’s Cleaner and Cleanser 
supplies a need that has been ever present in the dairy and one that dairymen have 
heretofore found perplexing. 

With Wyandotte Dairyman’s Cleaner and Cleanser it is simple to keep the 
utensils and separators not only looking clean, but absolutely clean, sweet-smelling 
and wholesome. 


Ask your dealer for a 5-lb, sack, or write your regular 
dairy supply house for a barrel or keg. 


The J. B. Ford Co. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


This Cleaner has been awarded the highest prize wherever exhibited. 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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The “Short Line Limited” between Auburn and Ithaca 


LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD 


The only line to and from Ithaca, Cornell University with through 
service between New York, Newark, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls and Chicago. Steel Trains; Observation Parlor Cars; Electric 
Lighted Sleeping Cars; Buffet-Library ane ware ee oa } 


Service a la Carte; Stone Ballast 3 4 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC BLOCK SIGNALS 
COMFORT , SAFETY 








J.C. DURFEY WHITE | 
Expert Cleaner and Presser RIBB ON 


Mineral Water and 


Ginger Ale 
We Renew ee I 
Your Suits DUTCH KITCHEN 


Sparkling and Delicious 


407 West State Street Give it a test; 
The purest and best. 
The kind you will know, 
By the “ White Ribbon” bow. 


Branch: 316% College Avenue 


wi ITHACA HOTEL 


Bell 1036 J. A. and J. H. Causer, Prop’s 








Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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IF YOU DON’T BUY 
WE BOTH LOSE 





OR ROI ges 







The Publications of our Service 
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BURNS’ 
FAMILY 
BREAD 


BUTTRICK & FRAWLEY’S 


ee 
me 


Stock of Wearing apparel for men 
consisting of high grade _ suits, 
Overcoats, Rain Coats of all kinds, 
Trousers, Shoes, Sweaters, Jerseys, 
Hats, Caps, Underwear, Gloves, 
Shirts, Full Dress Suits, Tuxedo 
Suits, Full Dress Vests, Mackinaws, 
Sheep-lined Coats, NECKWEAR 


~ is now ready for your inspection. 


Sole agents for STETSON Shoes. 


mm 
me 


BUTTRICK & FRAWLEY 


Bureau and other departments should 


AR students. 


be on the desks of all agricultural 


These publications are 


| helpful and they are free. Study 


angle. 


Publicity Department, Boston, Mass. 


} the plant food problem from every 


The American Agricultural Chemical Co. 
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You Buy Lasting Satisfying Service 
When You Select 
e 


Office 
cle Equipment 


| This Solid Oak Letter File provides quickly 


accessible filing space for 20000 Letter Size — 
or equivalent of Clippings, Orders, Tariffs, Etc. 
Practically wear-proof. Each frame joint inter- 
locked, glued and held with twoscrews. Drawers 
roll easily on Roller Bearings 


and are 

fitted with () () 
strong 6 
Auto-lock- eerie 


° Freight 
ing Com- Paid te 
pressors. 


Golden, Naturalor Weathered 
finish—two and three drawer 
heights, also Cap and Invoice Sizes 
at proportionately low prices. 


Are handsome, practical and easily accessible. This 
Solid Oak Case, eight foot book space, roomy drawer, 
leg base and top—any stock finish. 

80 Get Bookcase Catalog"L", which shows 


$ 1 7 two complete lines of bookcases for all 


gaia, requirements, 


| Stationery Storage Cabinet 


For ~ Letter and Note Size Papers, Regular 
and Official Envelopes, Carbon Papers, Ete. 

Handy on anydesk. Size 7$x10x14$". 
Beautiful Quartered Oak, Golden or $ 50 
a Natural finish —— 
also Birch Deliv'd 
Mahogany. - 


See Utility Cabinet pine foros 
$f] 00 


oue and other papers. Six drawers— | 
each 1}x8?x14}". All Solid Oak, Golden | 
ee Or Natural finish—corner-locked con- | 
SceNoe =Struction. FREE: Booklet *Fitine Suagestions* sent 
5 § with 96 page Catalog "J" _.". .°. 
(A, e 2 
fe Swinging Desk Stand * 1yr- 
Adding Machines, Reference Books, Etc. May be fastened to either 
side of any style desk. Solid Oak Top, 14x18 inches on strong 
black enamel Metal Stand. Swings out of the way when not $ 0 0 
in use. LOCKS where you want touseit. Handy on any desk. 1 te att 


NOTE: %s,ner,tremsportain The $f eu- Betreit 


| ternandCentral States. Pricesslight- Manufacturing Co. CC Unionst., Monroe,Mich. 


* i New York Office---75 John St. 
ly higher in West and South. The Knechtel Furniture Co., Ltd., Hanover, Ont. ---Canadian Makers 








Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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Established 1873 Incorporated 1905 
Go to JAMIESON-McKINNEY CO., Inc. 


For Plumbing, Gas Fitting, Steam and Water 
Heating, Gas, Steam and Water Supplies 


121 South Cayuga Street ITHACA, N. Y. 


CONLON, P hotographer 
HIGH-GRADE WORK ONLY 
Opposite Tompkins Co. Bank Bell Phone 173-W 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
Cornell Library Building 


Capital, Surplus and Profits $350,000 Oldest National Bank 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent 


Member of Federal Reserve Bank 


_ CADY’S EAST HILL MARKET | 
HANDLING THE BEST IN THE CITY 


Special Prices to Fratrnities Quality and Service Unexcelled 





When wanting Quality, Service and Cleanliness 


| 
| —GO TO— 
| WANZER & HOWELL, The Grocers 


DANIELS & COOK, Druggists 


Corner College Avenue and Dryden Road 








NORTON PRINTING Co. Producers of Books, Magazines, Cata- 
College, Fraternity and logs, Proceedings, or any kind of work 


Commercial Printing that requires a large amount of machine 
317 East State St. type-setting. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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New York State College ot Agriculture at 
Cornell University 


The Department of Animal Husbandry 


BREEDS—Percheron Horses, Holstein, Jersey. Guernsey, Ayrshire, Short 
Horn Cattle, Dorset, Shropshire, Rambouillet Sheep, Cheshire Swine 


Regular Public Sale of all Surplus Young Stock, Friday of Farmer’s Week each year 
No Stock Except SWINE Sold at Private Sale 


OUR AUTUMN SALE 


of HIGH PRODUCING S. C. WHITE LEGHORN STOCK is open to the 
public at the present time. Write for particulars 
The following records are productions of our flock: 
Eggs laid Eggs laid Eggs laid Total eggs 
1st yr. 2nd yr. 3rd yr. 
Lady Cornell 258 200 91 
Madam Cornell 245 131 
Cornell Prolific 243 162 
Cornell Laywell 205 165 
Cornell Supreme 242 
Cornell Surprise 180 
Cornell Persistent 192 


Department of Poultry Husbandry, N. Y. State Col. of Agr. Ithaca, N. Y. 


HAIR CUT? Right and On Time 


Right and On Time 
IF YOU 


WANT A GOOD STOVER 


Right and On Time 
ONE COME HERE Right and On Time 


Right and On Time 
& & + 


PRINTING 


Student Barber die oud tin Taso 


Right and On Time 
Shop Right and On Time 


F. M. TIBBITTS, °16 
401 Eddy Street O M P A N 7 
Opposite Buffalo Street Right and On Time 


Right and On Time 
Right and On Time 


Razors Honed 25 cents 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 





For Quick Work, « 


2 


e ime 2 
in flay 


4 


19 \ W#LOUDEN ,/ 
| 7he Originator 


LouoeNns 
BALANCE 


By 


i i What’s One-Third of 
Ton Without Your Time in the Hay 
Straining Field Worth to You? 


Louden Hay Tools will save it. Will enable you to move bigger loads 
easier and faster than in any other way—avoid the danger of delay 
which often lets the rain catch your hay down, spoiling it for use or sale. 


Louden Balance Grapple Fork [Louden Senior Hay Carrier 


Set the Louden Balance Grapple Fork across a : 
load and it will take the entire width of an 8-foot an Sa GaN ae the hap gpanres Sx salinany 


rack at a single lift. Half a ton at a time will not and for extra heavy work. Has a guaranteed 
strain it. You can put away the biggest load in five  COMtinuous working capacity of 1500 pounds. 
minutes. Moves straw, alfalfa, or clover as clean Louden Swivel Frame prevents rope troubles; 
as timothy —grips it tight; no scattering or drib roller-bearing rope wheels make it easy to oper- 
bling. What other hay fork will do this? Built or ate. Can be used for either end or center drive. 
the finest steel, especially made for us. Light, You can pick up a load off the wagon from any 
strong, perfectly balanced, never fails. angle - it never fails to register. Draws its load 


Louden Hay Sling is the tool you want right up against the track, drags it over beams 
for heavy work in short forage. Its factory test tt neat ingore ee 
is 3,000 pounds. Will handle anything in the | YU cam store tons more hay in the same space 
way of roughage without waste. Nothing to and in record time. 


beat it as a time and labor saver. 2 
Louden Power Hoist works with all the Louden Hay 


Tools. One man operates it from the load—takes the place of 
horse or team on the draft rope; saves you $5 a day when used 
with a Louden Carrier Fork, or Sling. It’s simple, smooth-running, 
powerful. Operates with steam, gasoline engine or electric 
motor. Will MAKE GOOD wherever hoisting power is needed. 


Louden Hay Tools are dependable all times. They 


cost little; save time; save labor 
and they often savethecrop. Write for our big, new, illustra- 
ted catalog on Louden Hay Unloading Tools. Sent free on request. 


The Louden Line of Sanitary Barn Equipment Includes: 


Litter Carriers Feed Trucks GarageDoorHangers Cow Pens 
Feed Carriers Cow Stalls Manger Divisions Calf Pens 
Milk CanCarriers Water Troughs HayBarnEquipment Bull Pens 
Harness Carriers Water Basins Feed Racks Hog Pens 
Weather Vanes Mangers Power Hoists Sheep Pens 
BarnDoorHangers Horse Stalls Feed Boxes Cupolas 
Hay Carriers Ventilators 


The Louden Machinery Co. 


4804 Broadway (Established 1867) Fairficld, Iowa 
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Ae. 


HPN 
AWARD 


il ata mala) 
INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION 


SAN FRANCISCO 


PRIS OES a ~ 


International 
Harvester 
Kerosene 
Engines 


Mogul—Titan 
NTERNATIONAL Harvester Mogul and Titan 


engines work successfully on kerosene, running 
on light or full loads. They use the least expensive of 
oil fuels. You are not limited to one kind of fuel, as 
with a gasoline engine, but can use any kind that is 
most convenient or least expensive. That isa very real advantage. 

You know something about IH Cengines. You have heard of 
their thorough reliability, the good material and workmanship 
that goes into them, the ease with which owners get repairs and 
service when needed, the years they last—and the other points 
that have sold a quarter million I H C engines. 

But do you appreciate what real kerosene-burning means—what 
it saves you in money—how it assures you an unlimited supply of 
cheap fuel? You need Mogul or Titan kerosene-burning engine 
power to be sure of always having power ata price youcan afford, 

Ask the IHC dealer to show you a Mogul or Titan engine— 
sizes from 1 to 50-H. P. If you prefer to write us, we will tell 
you where you can see our engines and send you catalogues at 
the sametime. Drop a card to the address below. 


International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated) 
CHICAGO 
Champion Deering McCormick Milwaukee Osborne Plano 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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Door Sport 


Skates. Skate Shoes. 
Skis. Toboggans. 
Hockey Equipment. 
Basketball Outfits. 
Mackinaws. Sheep- 
lined Coats. Sweat- 


ers. Toques. 


TREMAN, KING & COMPANY 


Outfitters of Every Vaysity Team Including Hockey and Basketball 


. Fireproof Garage—Machine Shop—Paint Shop 
—Steam Vulcanizing— 


Dealers in AUTOMOBILES, GAS and OIL ENGINES 
CADILLAC HUPMOBILE 
CHALMERS OVERLAND 
CHANDLER MACK TRUCKS 
BEST EQUIPPED REPAIR SHOP IN CENTRAL NEW YORK 


E. D. BUTTON, '99 W. H. MORRISON, ’90 


_— ee ee) 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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ANNOUNCING 


“Garden and Lawn 
1916 EDITION 


29 


Write for a copy of this beautiful seed catalogue 
and handbook on gardening. It contains many 
directions on cultivation etc., and is profusely illus- 
trated in color. 

Here are listed all the varieties offered by James 
Carter & Co., Raynes Park, London, England. 
These are the famous “Seeds with a Lineage” whose 
record in purity and germination has established a 
reputation both abroad and in America. Send now 


for the edition is limited. 


Carters ‘Tested Seeds Ine. 


130 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Branch of 


James Carter & blond 


Raynes Park Te ste d 


~ fo ¢ ‘ 
Rg pe ee > aN 
a 2K, ey 8 ¥ Ss 
SEEOSMEN BY ROYAL WARRANT I d € | che 
vondon 
HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE Vv. 
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FRESH WATER 


Illustrating our Fresh Water System with two pumps—one 
for Well Water, the other for Cistern Water. 


A Superior System 


There is no domestic water system upon the market today that can 
en approach in excellence the features embodied in our Fresh Water 

ystem. 

The Fresh Water feature is of course, the big one, but added to this 
one, are those of non-freezing—we store no water—flexibility, two or more 
pumps may be operated from the same power unit—adaptability, the power 
unit may be located any place, irrespective of the source of water sup- 
ply—and remote control, whereby the operation of the pumps is controlled 
right at the power unit itself. 

The Fresh Water Pump, illustration of which is shown, is of the 
single cylinder type, is most rugged in construction, brass and bronze 

simple in operation, and has no complicated working mechan- 

ism. It will handle any water fit for domestic use, and is auto- 

matic in its operation, this feature being especially valuable in 
“‘slow’’ wells. 

To those contemplating the installation of a water system 
we ask the privilege of their valued consideration. Our distri- 
bution is National. A line to us will enable us to refer you to 
a jobber close at hand. 


Manufactured by 


United Pump & Power Cu. 
Milwaukee, Wis., U. S. A. 





More Butter Money 


Butter money means much to many farm women. You can eas- 
ily get more butter money for that long desired piano or phono- 
graph and get it with less work. 

When there’s a song in your heart and the world seems bright, 
you put vim into your work and drive that separator handle up 
to speed. But when very tired, you may take it a bit easy and 
turn the handle slowly. Your present separator, no matter 
whose make. will lose a lot of cream—and, of course, money— 
when turned below speed. But— 


THE NEWSHARPLESsuction-reeo 


Separator gets all the cream alt the time. The bowl drinks in 
the milk as needed—always just enough for perfect separation. 
The faster the crank is turned, the more milk you skim. You 
won't be bothered with streaks or white specks in the 
butter, either, for the cream is always of even thickness. 
You'll make more and better butter—and get more butter money. 
It’s easy to fill the large low supply can. The tubular bowl is 
easy to handle, easy to put together, easy to wash—only one 
inside piece—no discs. Just think of that! 


Send postal for free book, “Velvet” for Dairymen, which tells alt 


about this wonderful new machine. Write today, 
before you forget. Address Department 70. 


The Sharples Separator Company 
Also Sharples Milkers and Gasoline Engines 
West Chester Pennsylvania 


Chicago San Francisco Toronto Portland 
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